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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This little Work, the production of leisure 

hours, and undertaken at the request, and 

for the amusement, of the younger part of 

a domestic circle, wa^ not written with a 

view to publication: The wishes of kind, 

though, it is to be feared, too partially 

judging, friends, have caused its appear^ 

ance in its present form : to those friends, 

therefore, and such other young readers as 

shall be disposed to think favourably of it 

for the Author* s sake, it is alone offered: 

it pretends to no merit but simplicity ; it 

holds out no claim but to forbearance, 

Bkmttm^ 
Auffutt 15, 1820. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Charles and Amelia Melworth were 
the children of affluent parents: their 
father had in early life amassed consider- 
able property by a strict attention to mer- 
cantile concerns, — an attention so strict, 
indeed, that he had even denied himself 
those recreations and indulgences usually 
the concomitants of a rising fortune. He 
was, in the world's phraseology, a com- 
plete ** man of business :'* his mornings 
were wholly devoted to the counting- 
house; and when, after the fieitigues of 
it, he retired at a late hour to his drawing- 
room, the society of an amiable and ac- 
complished wife was often found insuffi- 

B 
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cient to abstract him from his calcula- 
tions of the expected profit of some new 
speculation^ — or the useless, though not 
therefore less poignant, regrets occasioned 
by former, but generally trifling losses. 

Such unceasing devotion to the ac- 
quisition of riches failed not to influence 
his character, producing feelings totally 
unfavourable to domestic comfort; and, 
in truth, 

'' Tliat last, best bliss 
Of Paradise, that hat survived the fall,*' 

« 
ft 

might have been banished for ever from 
the fire*side of Mr. Melworth, had not 
Fortune, in one of her most fickle moods, 
introduced to his notice, and won for him 
the regard, of a being possessed of tastes 
and temper so unlike his own, that it 
could not but be a matter of surprise to 
their mutual friends how two persons so 
entirely dissimilar could be found tread- 
ing in the same circle. Charles Melworth 
was proud, selfish, and overbearing, in 
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proportion ae Ellen Grey was generous, 
affable, and candid ; with a spirit senBitive 
of, and capable of resenting, intentional ' 
insult, yet 80 softened by humility, that it 
wan with difficulty provoked, and most 
easily appeased. Misfortune (fur she had 
been an orphan nearly from her birth, and 
exposed to all the distressing circum- 
stances invariably connected with the 
early loss of parents,) had not subdued 
the natural vivacity of her disposition ; 
she was unaffectedly pious, and warmly 
benevolent. Nor did a spirit of resigna- 
tion shine the least conspicuous amidst 
her many amiable qualities; yet her's was 
not that pussiveness of feeling which 
bends under the weight of affliction or 
disappointment, merely from the belief 
that regret or exertion would be alike 
unavaihng; but that principle of action, 
which, while yielding implicitly to the 
dispensation^ of an all-wise Disposer, 
from a thorough conviction of their rec- 
titude, knows how to seek advice and 
n2 
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consolation where they are alone to be 
found, and which often urges its poa- 
Bessor to struggle, where it would be 
perilous to sink. Therefore it was that, 
when, after her union with Mr. Mel- 
worth, she found she had mistaken his 
character, and that it was in many re- 
spects so faulty, she suffered not the 
discovery, painful as it could not fail to 
be, to alienate her affections, or mate- 
rially to influence her conduct. 

At the period when our narrative com- 
mences they had been married many 
years; and Mr. Melworth, at fifty-fipe, 
beginning to weary of his hitherto fa- 
vourite pursuits, his lady, who had ever 
disliked the constant dissipation of a 
town life, prevailed on him to break up 
their establishment in Montague Square, 
and retire to an estate he had lately 
purchased in a beautiful part of Berk- 
«hire : he was the more easily persuaded 
to this change, from having at length 
resigned the long-cherished intention. 
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that his only surviviDg sod shoald succeed 
him in his mercantile engagements. The 
future destination of this young gentle- 
maD| now just entering his eleventh year, 
had been the subject of frequent and 
serious discussion between his parents. 
Though bom to the possession of fortune 
amply sufficient to procure for him all 
the conveniences and luxuries of life, it 
was by no nieans the wish of either 
Mr. or Mrs. Melworth that their son 
should, be brou|^op to a life of idleness ; 
Uiey were, however, actuated by different 
motives in this, as in almost every other 
determination of their lives. The former, 
as we have already hinted, considered the 
accumulation of property as the great and 
all-engrossing object of life ; he had, there* 
fore, looked forward with some impatience 
to the time when his little Charles should 
become old enough to be initiated by 
himself in all the mysteries of commerce, 
and the proper application of pounds, 
shillings, and pence : the cultivation 
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of his mind, and the formation of his 
morals, he contemplated as secondary 
objects, which might be effected during 
his hours of relaxation, and under the 
auspices of her whom, to do him justice, 
he deemed so eminently qualified to im- 
part instruction and instil propriety. Mrs. 
Melworth, on the contrary, had early 
learned the insufficiency of money to 
purchase happiness; and while she sin- 
cerely thanked her Almighty Father for 
having placed her children apparently 
above the reach of want, she earnestly 
prayed that they might be taught to 
regard their riches only as a sacred de- 
posit, given them for the purpose of more 
widely diffusing assistance to the needy, 
and encouragement to the industrious. 

Having herself received a superior and 
highly finished education, and been in- 
troduced, at the house of an uncle (where 
she had passed her minority), to the most 
polished society, she trembled lest her 
beloved children should be deprived of 
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those advantages of which she so fully 
appreciated the value, and which their 
condition in life seemed to demand : she 
had therefore firmly, though for a long 
time in vain, opposed her husband's in- 
tention of withdrawing Charles at a very 
early age from the care of the gentleman 
at whose academy he had recently been 
placed, and fixing him at once to the 
confinement and monotony of a counting- 
house. Nor is itiikely that the avarice of 
the money-getting merchant would have 
eventually given way to the anxiety of 
the tender mother, had not a sudden 
change in the mercantile prospects of the 
country, and some recent unlucky spe- 
culations of his own, reminded Mr. Mel- 
worth, that though much might be 
gained, there was also much to risk, and, 
possibly, to lose : this weighty consi- 
deration, rather than any finer feeling, 
induced him to yield to the solicitations 
of his wife; and it was finally agreed, 
that, after spending a short time with his 
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parents at their new residence, a school 
should be sought for Charles in its neigh- 
bourhood, where he might be prepared 
for the University, with a view to his 
following any profession that inclination 
or circumstances might hereafter render 
desirable. 



CHAPTER U. 

The determination expressed at the close 
of the former chapter was highly satis- 
factory to the young hero who was the 
Gubject of it, as well as to his sister 
Amelia, just fifteen months his junior. 
Resident from their birth in the me- 
tropolis, the idea of a country life was 
associated in their young minds with 
every thing delightful : they had, indeed, 
more than once accompanied their mother 
in her occasional summer visits to u. 
friend in Sussex ; but for the last two 
years these migrations had entirely ceased, 
and tlieir daily walk within the enclosure 
of the square afibrcled them the only 
opportunity they now possessed of en- 
gaging iu those out-of-door diversions 
ever so attractive to children. It is true, 
the lengthened advertisement in " The 
Times," which recommended to the notice 
o3 




of parents the preparatory establishment 
of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, mentioned, among 
its many advantages, that of its being 
situated out of the limits of the metro- 
potis ; yet the crowded buildings, paved 
and gas-lighted streets, and smoky at- 
mosphere, fully demonstrated that Ken- 
sington was at least not exempted from 
the disagreeables of London. 

The following conversation, which took 
place between the children on the morning 
previous to their departure, and while 
ihey were assisting a servant who was 
packing up their toys in a room, the 
furniture of which plainly indicated that 
it had been set apart for their amusement, 
will give some idea of the nature of their 
anticipations, and, at the same time, af- 
ford a slight insight into their respective 
characters, here more particularly dwell 
upon, as being a period of their hves 
when the young plant sends forth buds 
for futurity. 

" I do not see the necessity of sending 
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that rocking-horse into the country/' 
said Charles, looking at a large woodeQ 
animal which filled one corner of the 
apartment. *' Papa says, when I am at 
the Grove I shall have a handsome pony 
of my own; and when I can gallop 
i-ound the park and fields, I do assure 
you I shall not feel much disposed to act 
the jockey in the play-room/' 

" But you forget, Charles, that I 
cannot gallop with you/' said his sister, 
to whom the rocking-horse often afforded 
much diversion. 

" O but you must, though !" returned 
he; " you will but want courage to 
mount the first time, and then, take my 
word for it, you will soon think as I do/' 

The timid little girl was not, however, 
so easily persuaded ; and she thought of 
her inanimate favourite being left behind 
with a tearful eye. 

** Do you think our play-room at the 
Grove will be as large as this?" at 
length she asked. 
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" O certainly ! much latter," replied her 
brother, " You know mamma has always 
wished us to have more space for exercise 
in bad weather ; and I am sure she will 
select one for us more suitable than this 
disagreeable little hole." 

" O dear ! Charles, how can you call 
it disagreeable? think how happy we 
have often been in it ; and don't you re- 
member how your friend William Stanley 
admired it, and how sorry he was his 
mamma could not spare one like it for 
him and his sisters ?" 

" Well, I do not mean that it is ex- 
actly disagreeable, only that t dare say 
we shall have a much better one in the 
country. I wonder, Amelia, what colour 
my pony will be; if it is black, I will 
christen it Mungo." Amelia did not 
know what colour the pony would he, 
BO she was silent, and busied herself with 
the nurse, who was carefully packing the 
contents of her doll's house. 

" Baker," exclaimed Charles, " do 



come and help me to tie up my new 
Itite." 

" Not juBt now, master Charlee; f 
have been waiting on you all the mom' 
mg, and 1 must attend to your sister h 
little, or her toys will not be ready for 
the carrier." 

" But my Itite is of much more con- 
sequence than that foolish doll's house," 
said the young gentleman, petulantly. 
Baker, however, thought otherwise, and 
she quietly pursued her employment. 

" I hope to-morrow will be a fine 
day," cried Charles, after a pause. " that 
we may have the barouche open. I should 
. like to catch the first glimpse of the 
house. I wonder if there is a very large 
garden. I shall ask the gardener to let 
me have one of my own." 

" And do you think he will let me 
have one, too?" anxiously inquired 
Amelia, her eyes glistening with pleasure 
at the thought. 

" I don't know," replied her brother; 
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" perhapB he will nQt be able to spare 
ground for us both ; and if not, remem- 
ber I am the eldest, and shall be served 
first." 

" Who is that talking of being first 
served?" asked Mrs. Melworth, who, just 
then entering the apartment, had over- 
heard the last speech : " I hope not my 
own Charles, anticipating enjoyment from 
an indulgence in which his younger and 
only sister is not to share : he surely can- 
not be so unmanly." Her son hung down 
his head, abashed; and Mrs. Melworth, 
taking Amelia's hand, continued : " I have 
ordered the carriage, and came to invite 
you both to accompany me in some 
farewell visits ; but as Charles is to have 
a source of pleasure in the country from 
which his sister is to be excluded, it is 
but tair she should . have an additional 
one whilst in town:" so saying, she 
drew her daughter from the room. 

In vain the gentle and forgiving Amelia 
implored her mamma to permit Charles 
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to join them ; Mrs. Melworth was firm. 
She had observed with pain, that his, in 
many respects amiable, character was 
tarnished by excessive selfishness; and 
she omitted no opportunity of testifying 
her disapprobation of a quality at once 
so unpleasing and so inimical to his fu- 
ture peace. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The so aDxiously expected morning at 
iength arrived, and shone forth bright as 
even Charles could wish. The travelling 
carriage at the door, the hall filled with 
corded trunks, and serraDtfi hurrying to 
and fro in all directione, — indicated to the 
passer-by that, the house was about to be 
deserted. As Amelia wa£ running up 
stairs, for the twentieth time, to take 
" one more peep" at that room in which 
she and her brother had passed so many 
happy hours, she was delighted to meet 
two men bringing down the rocking- 
horse, and followed by Charles, who was 
giving directions that it should be moved 
with caie, and j^ilaced among some fur- 
niture left for removal. Young as she 
was, Amelia fully understood the motive 
which prompted him to this act of kind 
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and she accepted the atonement 
for his BelfJBhnesa of the day before with 
a grateful amilc. 

Just as they were about to start, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which obliged Mr. 
Melworth to remain a few days longer in 
bat as a postponement of their 

iparture would have interfered with his 
plans, it was arranged that she 

ith her children should pursue their 
journey, and that he should take up hie 
abode at the house of a friend till able to 
join them in Berkshire. 

For the first few miles, Mrs. Melworth 
felt little inclination to converse. She 
was leaving behind her many dear and 
valued friends — friends, in the enjoyment 
of whose society she had passed her 
younger days; and she was going to a 
neighbourhood where she was unknown, 
with new acquaintances to make — new 
friendships to form: but she was about, 
too, to engage In a mode of life she pre- 
ferred, which she hoped would extend 
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her sphere of usefulness, and from which 
she flattered herself her children would 
derive alike benefit and improvement. 
Their lively remarks and animated prattle, 
therefore, soon roused her from her reverie ; 
and she exerted herself to join in a con- 
versation which she well knew was likely 
to become the medium of instruction. 

" I wonder how Rover will like his 
new home," said Charles, stroking a 
handsome Blenheim spaniel which was 
reposing at its ease on the seat of the 
carriage. 

" There is little doubt of Rover's ap- 
probation of it," replied his mother: " his 
attachment to us is, I believe, so sincere, 
that where we are be will be contented 
to dwell." 

" I do love dogs," said Amelia ; " they 
are so gi'ateful and affectionate." 

" Their fidelity to their possessor, my 
dear AmeHa, is indeed striking, and might 
aflbrd a useful lesson to many beings 
endued with reason, who would, though, 
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feel highly indignant at receiving it fraiu 
80 insignificant a source. " 

" Are there not anecdotefi related of 
dogs who have travelled Car in pursuit of 
their masters?" 

" Many ; and aonie of theni well au- 
thenticated. The cat, on the contrary, 
is accused of attaching itself rather to 
the domestic hearth than the domeBtic 
circle. It is often characterised as per- 
fidious and ungrateful ; but though this 
charge against the race sometimes itp- 
pears to he well founded, 1 am rather in- 
clined to favour the opinion, that cats are 
not altogether incapable of aflection." 

" Have I not read, mamma," said 
Charles, " that the cat was somewhere 
worshipped as fi god ?" 

" Yea : in Egypt it was formerly the ob- 
ject of extraordinary veneration. Amont; 
the Mahometans, too, it is a particular 
favourite ; while for dogs, on the con- 
trary, they have a marked avefBion." 



" How atrange," said Amelia, " to 
worship senseless animals !" 

"And not less lamentable than strange, 
my dear girl. Happily for us, however, 
we live in an jige when these absurd and 
impious customs arc gradually giving way 
to the revealed religion of the Bible ; and 
it behoves us, and all who possess the 
means, to lend our little aid towards the 
attainment of this most desirable end. 
Remind me, Charles," continued Mrs. 
Melworth, after a pause, " remind me, 
at some leisure moment, to refer with 
you to Mavor's Elements of Natural His- 
tory, for his opinion of those animals 
whose merits we have been discussing." 

" Thank you, mamma: I will be sure 
not to forget it." 

Other subjects succeeded, while each 
mile tJiat brought them nearer the ter- 
mination of their journey increased the 
spirits of the young people ; and as often 
as a distant spire or wreath of smoke an- 



nounced to them that they were approach- 
ing a village, the eager inquiry of " le 
thia Elmsdale ? » thin the jilace?" was 
repeated to an old nian-aervant on the 
box, who, having lived with them troiu 
their birth, and being fondly attached to 
them, was permitted to point out to their 
notice thoae objects which bis previous 
acquaintance with the road rendered fa- 
miliar. 

At length the joyful sound of " This is 
Elmsdale," was heard, as the carriage 
rattled into the village. In a. moment 
both brother and sister were on their feet; 
and whenever a Irouse a little more re- 
spectable than the humble cottages of 
which the street was chiefly composed 
presented itself, succeeded the question, 
" Is this the Grove V But the Grove hap- 
pened to be yet half a mile distant; so 
their mamma recommended them to sit 
quietly, and observe the neighbourhood 
in which they were probably destined to 
pass much of their future time. 
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It was amusing to Bee the poor, yet 
neat, inhabitants of the cottages popping 
their heads out of their doors to catch a 
paBsing peep at the " great people" who 
were come to live at the Grove; and it 
would doubtless have been still more so, 
could they have penetrated the little 
groups which, ten minutes after the equi- 
page had disappeared, had formed on 
diiferent spots to pass their opinion on 
the subject of their arrival. 

" This, then, is Elmsdale Grove !" ex- 
claimed Charles, as they turned into the 
park, and wound along a neatly gravelled 
road, at the termination of which stood a 
large white building, presenting at once 
an appearance of elegance and comfort. 
"This, then, is my futare residence!" 
mentally ejaculated Mrs. Melworth, as 
she ascended the flight of steps which 
led into the halt. Nor did she forget to 
add a prayer, that it might be an abode 
of peace and happiness to her and her 
family. 



^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Elmsdale Grove, or, as it was more 
commonly denominated, ** the Grove," 
was formerly th^e patrimonial residence of 
the Barons Elmsdale, — a title which had 
first become contemptible, and then ex- 
tinct. Its last possessor, a man of weak 
mind and corrupt principles, had been 
obliged to fly his native country ; and 
this part of his property coming to the 
hammer, was purchased by a retired 
tradesman, who, having saved an im^ 
mense fortune, and feeling ashamed of 
the means by which he had acquired it, 
hoped, by purchasing a nobleman's estate, 
and,, as he termed it. cutting a dash, to 
obliterate the memory of his unusually 
mean origin. As the first step towards 
this, he set about modernising the ancient 
structure; and, under the influence of his 
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long purse and bad taste, it soon lost 
every trace of its antiquity. 

No sooner, however, was his work of 
pride concluded, than he wearied of the 
character for which, by birth and educa- 
tion, he was alike uiiiitted; and the Grove, 
again offered for sale, attracted the notice 
of Mr. Melworth, then meditating a re- 
moval to the country. The purchase was 
soon concluded; and the humble inha- 
bitants of Elmsdale saw with pleasure 
their long almost-deserted manor-house 
on the point of being occupied by a fa- 
mily of whom sei-vants and dependantB, 
those usually correct reporters, spoke 
most highly. 

For several days the children found 
full employment in making themselves 
acquainted with the house and grounds, 
and arranging their toys in their own 
play-room, which Charles had the plea- 
sure of finding any thing but a disagree- 
able little hole. All was new — all de- 
lightful ; and they now only wanted the 
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presence of their papa to complete their 
happiness. 

On the fourth morning after their ar- 
rival, Mrs. Melworth received letters from 
town, informing her that some little time 
must yet elapse ere her husband would 
be able to join them, and that he should 
then be accompanied by the orphan son 
of the friend whose sudden death had 
been the cause of his unexpected deten- 
tion, and to whom he was appointed 
guardian. " You had better, therefore," 
wrote Mr. Melworth, " make Charles and 
Amelia acquainted with the leading cir- 
cumstances in the history of this unfor- 
tunate boy ; with whose manners and ap- 
pearance, by the by, I am much pleased. 
He seems to possess that openness and 
decision of character which you, my dear 
Elleu, would say gives fair promise oi' 
after excellence. I mean him to remain 
at the Grove till some school can be fixed 
on suited to his present means and future 
prospects." 
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Mrs. Melworth lost no time in inform- 
ing her children of the addition about to 
be made to their party ; and at the same 
time expressed her conviction that it 
would be unnecessary, when she should 
have related to them his history, to en- 
gage their kind offices towards alleviating 
the sorrow he could not but feel at the 
loss of a parent when first testifying to- 
wards him that aifection which they 
would find had been so long alienated 
from him. As she omitted in her recital 
many points essential to our narrative, 
we shall not confine ourselves to her 
words. 

Augustus Harcourt, the father of this 
youth, and Mr. Melworth were natives 
of the same town. An acquaintance of 
more than ordinary intimacy subsisting 
between their parents, they were, almost 
from their birth, inseparable companions ; 
and though there failed not to arise 
between them those occasional disputes 
natural to their age, they were upon the 
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whole most excellently matched. A re- 
sidence of some years at the same school 
more firmly cemented their friendship ; 
but at the expiration of that time their 
so frequent intercourse waa destined to 
cease. Harcourt was removed to Cam- 
bridge, while his companion received a 
summons to London to devote himself to 
commerce. Some years elapsed before 
they again passed any lime together; and 
then the careful and speculating Melworth 
was surprised to observe a striking change 
in the character of his friend. He had 
always been generous; he was now ex- 
travagant : his vivacity had degenerated 
into volubility, and his social qualities 
had given place to a taste for low com- 
pany. He had travelled much, and his 
manners had thereby acquired a polish 
which only served to render hia unamiable 
qualities the more to be lamented. His 
parents had been long dead, and had 
left him in the poasession of a genteel 
but not affluent fortune. Much of it, 
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however, he had already waBted ; and 
having devoted himself to no profession, 
those who were still attached to him 
Ixembled for his future fate. 

In this state of his affairs he came to 
Btay a few weeks at the house of Mr. 
Melworth, then just married. In his 
society and that of his amiable wife, he 
passed many happy days ; and Mr. Mel- 
worth, who, in his lively sallies and 
agreeable conversation, as well as the 
occasional generosity of his senlimentH, 
recognised his former friend, encouraged 
an intimacy which served to draw him 
from less innocent pursuits. Here it was 
that he became acquainted with and at- 
tached to a young relative of Mrs. Mel- 
worth's, amiable as herself; and their 
mutual friends making no objections to 
an alliance which promised complete re- 
formation to the one, and consequent 
happiness to both, she resigned to him 
her hand, and with it a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds. 
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For two years they lived in almost per- 
fect felicity ; but, alas ! so uncertain in 
bliss when not founded on the hope of a 
better world, that, in nne short week, he 
beheld all his joya blighted and his wife 
a corpse, leaving him one only son, but 
six months old. His distress may bo 
imagined ; we will not attempt its de- 
scription ; — but it produced an elli?ct en- 
tirely the reverse of that which generally 
follows such an event. He conceived an 
unaccountable but most inveterate dislike 
to the presence of his motherless babe, 
which before had been but too dear ; and 
early expressed his unalterable reeo- 
Intion to send it from him. It was in 
vain Mr. Melworth remonstrated with 
him on the cruelty of his intention; it 
was equally in vain that his lady, in the 
true spirit of friendship, offered to take 
the child under her protection till it 
should be old enough to bo removed to 
school. Mr. Harcourt was deaf to per- 
suasion : a respectable nurse was there- 
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fore foond, at a distance from Londoo ; 
and under her humble roof the young 
Augustus passed the flrst seven years of 
his hfe, his father seeing him but seldom, 
and never evincing towards him auy other 
feeling than that of sorrowful indifference. 
His own conduct in the mean time had 
not improved : he sought refuge from 
memory in that society from which first 
his friendship for the Melworths, and 
then his attachment to his wife, had ef- 
fectually weaned him; and his fortune 
soon fell a sacnfice to constant dissipa- 
tion. 

When his son had attained his eighth 
year, he had him removed to a school in 
the neighbouihood of his nurse's cottage; 
and there he continued till hastily sum- 
moned to the death-bed of that parent 
who now, too late, felt the folly and in- 
justice of his conduct ; and as the only 
reparation he could make his injured boy, 
he sent for Mr. Melworth, and conjured 
him, by their former intimacy, to take 
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him and his almost ruined fortune under 
his care. The messenger, as. we liave 
seen, arrived just as the family were 
leaving town; and Mr. Melworth, ac- 
cepting the charge, was still detained, in 
order to make some arrangements for his 
ward's future benefit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* Who's inclined for a walk ?" asked Mrs. 
Melworth, as she entered the play-room 
on the morning of the day on which ^he 
expected her 'husband and his young 
charge ; " I am anxious to commence an 
acquaintance with some of our poor 
neighbours ; and as the weather is so fine, 
I think this will be a good opportunity." 

'^ I am, mamma, I am/' exclaimed 
both children at once; and in a few 
minutes they were equipped, and on their 
way to Elmsdale, accompanied by Rover, 
who was quite reconciled to his change 
of abode. It was the middle of August, — 
the harvest was far advanced; and as 
they walked across the corn-fields which 
intersected their path to the village, 
Charles and Amelia were delighted with 
the novelty of the scene. 

*' O dear, mamma ! what can all those 
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people be doing? see what a number 
there are of them^ and they are all 
stooping down." 

** They are called gleaners, Amelia, 
and are the poorer women and children 
of the village, whom it is customary for 
the farmers to permit to pick up those 
scattered ears of corn which the labourers 
have not been able to collect." 

" And of what' use is it to them, 
mamma ?" 

^' Why, ^y love, they obtain leave to 
thresh it in seme of the neighbouring 
bams, and then have it ground into 
flour; those who are industrious, often 
gather up sufficient to provide bread for 
their families during the winter months, 
when the price of that necessary article 
is sometimes so high." 

'^ It is to these persons, mamma, is it 
not|" said Charles, '{ that Thomson al* 
ludes, in his Lavinia, when he says, 

* The gleaners spread around, and here and there, 
Spike after spike, their scahty harvest pick V '* 

c3 
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"Yes; and, for the credit of your 
memory, I hope you can continue the 
quotation," replied Mrs. Melworth. 

" I think I can, mamma ;" and he re- 
peated very distinctly the following lines : 

" Be not too narrow, lnubandmen, but fling 
From ibe (iiU sheaf, with charitable scealth. 
The liberal handfiiL Think, O ! grateful, tbink 
How good the Ood of hsrreet is to yoa. 
Who poun Blnindance o'er yuur SowiDg fields. 
While iheie unhappy partneni of your kind 
Wide hover round you, like the fowls of heaven. 
And ask iheir bumble dole. The yarioiii lurna 
Of fortune ponder ; that your sons nwy wont, 
Wbsl now, with bard reluctance, &inl you give." 

" I am much pleased, Charles," said 
his mamma, as he finished, " that you 
have retained, and taken the opportunity 
of applying, those beautiful hnes. As you 
grow older, you will derive much amuse- 
ment from the perusal of the elegant 
poem from which this affecting little 
tale is an extract ; and I shall be sur- 
prised if it does not also increase your 
taste for a country life." 
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" O i nothing can do that, I am sure," 
said Charles, " I do so love the country. 
Do you not think, mamnia, there is a 
resemblance between the history of La- 
vinia and that of Ruth, which you were 
reading to us the other evening from the 
Bible 1" 

" Certainly, a moat striking one," re- 
plied Ilia mother ; " and I have no doubt 
Thomson had the beautiful narrative of 
the sacred historian in his mind when 
he composed it." 

" May I learn Lavinia, mamma?" 
asked Amelia. 

" Yea, my love, if, when you have read 
it, you do not find it too difficult." 

" I should like to be a farmer," said 
Charles, as he stood gazing on the 
happy countenances of the labourers, 
now rendered still more joyous by the 
approach of a master whom they sin- 
cerely respected. 

*' Agriculture, my dear boy," returned 
Mrs. Melworth, " is, indeed, a pursuit 
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every way worthy of the character of an 
English gentleman, and one to which 
some of our greatest and best raen have 
not disdained to devote themselves. It is 
Telated of our late most excellent so- 
Tcreign, George the Third, that he sought 
a relaxation from the cares and per- 
plexities ever the attendants of a crown, 
in the enjoyment of rural pleasures and 
agricultural improvements at Windsor." 
As Mrs. Melwortb spoke, they entered 
the village, and observing a respectable- 
looking woman standing at the door of a 
cottage, she approached her, and, apo- 
logising for the intrusion, introduced 
herself as mistress of the Grove. " I am 
anxious," she continued, " to discover in 
what way I can be of service to those of 
my neighbours who may stand in need of 
that assistance which I possess alike the 
means and inclination to bestow ; as you 
are probably well acquainted with the 
poor of the village, you will oblige me by 
giving your advice." 
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" You are very kind, my lady," said 
the woman, dropping a courtesy ; " Heaven 
k^ows/tis many a long day since the voice 
of charity has been heard from the Grove ; 
never since Lady Elmsdale, Ood bless 
her! was obliged to leave the country/' 

" Did Lady Elmsdale, then, accompany 
her husband on his travels?" asked Mrs. 
Melworth. 

'* Ay, sure did she, poor lady!" re- 
plied: the woman, " and wo was the day 
for Elmsdale. The last family, my lady, 
didn't take much heed of us poor folks ; 
they had overmuch pride for that/' 

" Perhaps, from their short residence 
in the country, they were not made ac- 
quainted with proper objects for their 
benevolence," said Mrs. Melworth, who 
disliked encouraging reports to the preju- 
dice of others.. 

" It is very kind of you, my lady, to 
make allowances for them," rejoined the 
woman ; ** but people do say they were 
once almost as low as we are." 
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" I know nothing of Mr. Worsley'a 
former situation," eaid Mrs. Melworth; 
" but you have not yet told me in what 
way you think I can be semceable." 

" Why, sure, my lady, there's poor 
Jenny Turner has just lost her husband, 
and she's got four young children to 
maintain. As honest a man was poor 
Turner as any in Elmsdale; but he'd 
a long illness, my lady, and his widow 
will have but a sorry winter of it: 'tis 
hard to pay the doctor's bill, and lose the 
patient." 

" Is Mrs. Turner's residence far from 
hence ?" asked the lady. 

" No; 'tis just hard by. If your 
ladyship pleases, I'll step with you : poor 
Jenny's a tidy body, so she'll be no ways 
flurried." 

Accordingly they proceeded down a 
narrow lane, where were two or three 
neat, but very humble, cottages ; at the 
door of one of these the party stopped, 
and Mrs. Wilson, (our first acquaint- 
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ance), lifting the latch, admitted them 
into an apartment almost destitute of 
furniture; but the little there was, ar- 
ranged with such extreme neatness and 
propriety, as immediately to prepossess 
Mrs. Melworth in favour of its owner. 
Three very young children were pursuing 
their sports before the door ; the presence 
of the strangers, however, checked their 
mirth, and they stood still, with an air 
half bashful, half inquisitive, gazing on 
the little Melworths, who, as their 
mamma entered into conversation with 
the widow, returned towards them; and 
Charles, addressing a boy who appeared 
to be the eldest, said : 

^' You are a son of Mrs. Turner's, I 
suppose?*' 

** Yes, sir ; mother has four of us,'* 
said the boy, taking courage. 

'^ And are you the eldest?" inquired 
Charles. 

''No, sir; Phil is older than I, he is 
gone out to work.'* 
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" And how old are you?" 

*' Seven years, sir, come next Whit- 
suntide." 

*' You look very pale; are you not well ?" 
said Amelia, in a tone of sweetness. 

" Yes, miss, I'm very well, thank you, 
only I'm rather hungry." 

*' Hungry ! why then do you not get 
something to eat?" asked Charles, 
hastily. 

" Mother hasn't got any breakfast for 
us to-day, sir," said the boy, with great 
simplicity ; " but we shall have a good 
supper when Phil comes home." 

'* Not eaten to-day!" exclaimed both 
children at once. Charles's hand was in 
his pocket, and his purse in his hand; 
but the sudden thought, ** I may want it 
for myself," checked the generous im- 
pulse. 

'^ O no ! but I don't mind it, because 
I am young, and do nothing but play ; 
but His very hard for mother, who's 
obliged to work." 
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This noble and affectionate sentiment 
figain impelled Charles's hand to U# 
poi^ket ; and this time it was not withdrawn 
without the purse: taking from. it hal£-a* 
crown, be slipped it into the boy's hand, 
desiring him to go and buy some breakfast. 
The lad stood for several moments, gazing 
first at the money, then at the dojior : that 
a youth, apparently but little plder than 
himself, should be possessed of, and al« 
lowed to give awciy, what appeared to bim 
so large a sum, seemed incredible : but 
whet^ t^t length convinced thc^t it was now 
actually his own, he uttered a cry of joyi 
and rufthing into the cotljage, threw him- 
self into his mother's arms, exclaiming, 
" See, mother, what the young gentleman 
ha^ given me!" and then, for the first 
time pb#erving Mrs. Melworth, he stood 
abashed and .speechless. 

'' But, my dear William,'' said his 
mother^ '' this lady has already given us 
so much, indeed ypu must not take the 
ypung gentleman'9 , money." The boy's 
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countenance fell, as be was about to 
return it ; but Mrs. Melworth interfered. 
" I claim no right," she said, " to limit 
my son's charity ; he is pennitted to 
dispose of bis pocket-money as be pleases, 
and happy am I to find be knows how to 
make so good a use of it." 

" Heaven for ever bless you, my lady !" 
said Mrs. Turner, " you have made my 
poor children rich indeed." 

" Do not omit sending them to the 
Grove," interrupted Mrs. Melworth, " that 
we may And some new frocks for those 
pretty little girls." 

One of them, a flaxen-haired child, of 
about four years old, had in tbe meantime 
plucked a beautitiil rose from a bush 
which stood before the cottage ; and 
now approaching Amelia, with her face 
half averted, she held it out. 

" I thank you, yon dear little thing," 
said Amelia, taking it from her, and at the 
same time imprinting a kiss on her rosy 
cheek. " You must come to the Grove, 
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find I will gather a nosegay for you in 
return." 

Mrs. Melworth having now finiiihci) 
her conversation with the widow, and 
repealed a promise of seeing her often, 
wished her a good morning; and bowing 
at the same time to Mrs. Wilson, whom 
she aUo engaged to visit again, took the 
hands of her children ; and, as the morn- 
ing was far advanced, proceeded home- 
wards. As they reached the park, a 
pOBt-chaisc was seen entering it from the 
London road ; they therefore quickened 
their pace, that they might meet it as 
it drew up at the door; and in a few 
minutes Charles and Amelia were in their 
father's arms ; while Mrs. Melworth, ex- 
tending the hand of welcome to her young 
friend, led him forward to introduce him 
to his future companions. 

The appearance of Augustus Harcourt 
was strikingly prepossessing: he was 
just fourteen, but tall of his age, and 
remarkably well formed ; his countenance 
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was handsome; and though there was 
an air of timidity in his first address, it 
flfoon disappeared before the voice of 
kindness. He was of course habited in 
deep mourning, and there was a degree 
of pensiveness about him that instantly 
won the sympathy of the affectionate, 
yerung Melworths; and they sought to 
dissipate it by so many acts of delicate 
attention, that in one hour he felt more 
at home than he had ever done before. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Mel- 
worth, at an early hour, proposed to the 
boys a visit to the stables. '' We may, 
perhaps/' said he, looking at Charles, 
*' offend poor Dennis, by not paying 
proper respect to his part of the esta- 
blishment ;" so saying, he led the way to 
the court-yard, where the faithful old 
servant was anxiously awaiting his mas- 
ter's summons. ** Come, Dennis," said 
Mr. Melworth, " have you any thing 
likely to afford pleasure to these young 
gentlemen ?" 

" Why yes, sir, I think master Charles 
will have no objection to see what I can 
shew him;'' and opening a door, he 
presented to their view a little pony, of 
extraordinary beauty^ which stood proudly 
pawing the ground, as if aware of the 
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notice it was about to excite For some 
moments Charles was too delighted to 
speak ; at length he exclaimed, " 
dear! papa, what a beautiful animal! 
and is this to be my own, quite my 
own?" 

" Why, Charles, I have certainly pur- 
chased it for your service," said his father, 
" nor do I know any one likely to dispute 
with you the possession of it; but I am 
sure you will be pleased to see it used 
either by your friend, or sister, when 
Amelia shall have acquired courage to 
mount it," 

" Yes, papa, they shall ride it some- 
times ; but they must not have it when I 
want it for myself, you know." 

" The exercise of your very limited 
generosity, Charles, will, fortunately, not 
be required of you," said Mr. Melworth, 
who was not blind to that defect in his 
son, which had, nevertheless, formed a 
principal feature in his own early cha- 
racter; and then, turning to Augustus, 
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who had stood a silent, though by no 
means an envious, spectator of his friend's 
good fortune, he took him by the arm, 
and, opening aoother door, exhibited a 
second pony, little inferior in point of 
beauty to the other. " Here, my dear 
boy," he said, " Mrs. Melworth has 
commissioned me to request your ac- 
ceptance of this pledge of future friend- 
ship ; and I Hatter myself you will not 
refuse my poor littie Amelia the use of it, 
even should her wishes aomctimos in- 
terfere with your own preconcerted plans 
of arausement;" and darting a stern 
look at his son, Mr. Melworth withdrew 
to the house. 

Charles was thuaderstruck ; he had 
never before met with so severe a rebuke 
from his father, who was generally but 
too lenient to the errors of this darling 
boy; but his fears for his future amabi- 
lity had lately been awakened by the 
representations of his wife, who, though 
equally fond, was less blamably in* 
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dulgent. Augustus, on the other hand, 
was little less surprised : that he who 
had ever been an alien from his father's 
house, and a stranger to his affectioD, 
should so early receive from others those 
marks of kindness which his own parent 
had withheld, almost surpassed belief; 
and he inwardly resolved that Mrs. Mel- 
worth and her family should ever be the 
objects of his first regard : he therefore 
approached the weeping, and now pe- 
nitent Charles, and, extending his hand, 
said, 

" Come, Charles, my boy, cheer up, 
your father will soon forget his anger; 
and, as a first step towards appeasing it, 
let us — if, after trying our ponies, we find 
them steady — -invite Amelia to accompany 
us round the park." Charles assented; 
and with the assistance of Dennis they 
were soon mounted. 

Augustus, from having always resided 
in the country, had acquired an ease and 
grace in the management of his pony in 
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which Charles, from contrary circum- 
stances, was quite deficient ; and as envy 
is ever the companion of selfishness, it is 
more than probable that he would have 
indulged it on the present occasion, had 
not his father's reproof banished for a 
time both feelings from his heart. He 
now, therefore, set about imitating the 
more skilful horsemanship of his friend ; 
and so successfully, that before they 
were summoned to the house, he had 
visibly improved. 

As they entered th'e breakfast-parlour, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Melworth were 
awaiting them, Augustus approached the 
latter, and, in few but very expressive 
words, thanked her for the valuable 
present he had just received. 

'^ You are more than welcome, my 
dear boy," she answered; but Charles 
experienced not from either of his parents 
his usual . share of notice, and he felt 
serious and dispirited. 

*' Amelia, will you take a ride on my 
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new pony this morning?" at length he 
asked; — for it had been settled between 
them that Charles should give the in- 
vitation. 

" O Charles ! I dare not," replied the 
timid little girl; ^' I have only been 
looking at you from the window, and I 
was so frightened/' 

'' But, indeed, there is no danger," 
said Augustus ; *^ we will one of us walk 
beside you» while the other holds the 
bridle." 

** Yes; 4<> ^^9 Amelia," said her 
mamma ; *^ for I am sure Dennis will be 
at hand to prevent accident, even were 
you not so well protected by your two 
beaus." 

Thus urged, Amelia at length con- 
sented ; and after having twice made the 
tour of the park, returned to her mamma, 
the boys declaring she had already be- 
come quite courageous. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was by no means the intention of 
Mrs. Melworth to commence an intimacy 
with all those whom curiosity^ or in some 
instances, perhaps, a less excusable mo- 
tive, impelled to pay their respects in 
the drawing-room, or leave their cards at 
the door of '' the rich London merchant ;'' 
yet etiquette demanded that she should 
return their visits, even though obser- 
vation should afterwards induce her to 
relinquish their acquaintance. For this 
purpose she one morning ordered her 
carriage, and, accompanied by Amelia, 
drove to Stapleton Abbey, the seat of 
Sir Henry Stapleton, whose wife and 
daughters had called at the Grove very 
soon after the arrival of its new in- 
habitants. Mrs. Melworth, however, had 
been from home, and it was from' report 
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only that she had formed an opimon of 
Lady Stapleton ; she was, therefore, much 
pleased to find, that report, though, in the 
present instance, highly favourable, had 
not done more than justice. Half an 
hour passed in her society convinced her 
that she possessed a finely cultivated 
mind, joined to the most fascinating 
manners : her ladyship, on the other 
hand, was equally charmed with her new 
friend; and they mutually rejoiced, that 
the short distance between their resi- 
dences would admit of their frequent 
intercourse. 

Sir Henry Stapteton possessed much 
weight iu his neighbourhood ; he was 
of an ancient family, and, perhaps, the 
only striking defect in his character, was 
excessive pride of ancestry. It is due to 
him, however, to add, that it was a pride 
which led him to emulate the noble deeds 
and private excellences of those who had 
gone before; and as few men had for- 
merly better served their country, so there 
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were few now of more use to their fellow- 
creatures, of whatever rank. His lady 
was an admirable seconder of all his 
schemes, whether of public utility or 
private benevolence. They had two 
daughters, beautiful and attractive little 
girls, of seven and ten years of age ; but 
all their fondest hopes were centred in 
their eldest son, the heir of their honours 
and perpetuator of their name. To him, 
perhaps, they were too partial; certain it 
is, he was not so amiable as the son ot' 
such parents ought to have been; but 
Sir Henry and Lady Stapleton were, un<> 
fortunately, blind to his defects; and 
there are, besides, always found those 
willing to palliate the faults of the rich 
and powerful. If, therefore, complaints 
sometimes reached these adoring parents, 
from those who had been injured or in- 
sulted by their self-willed boy, there was 
sure to be some interested dependent, or 
servile visitor, at hand, to insinuate ex- 
cuses, or plead provocation* 



The young Henry had thus become 
the terror of his neighbours ; and nothing 
but the respect every where felt for 
his parents could have shielded him from 
the active resentment of those whom, 
sometimes in sport, sometimes in malice, 
he had annoyed. He was just fifteen, 
and his naturally good abilities were , 
improving by an excellent education. 
While Mrs. Melworth was yet with her 
ladyship. Sir Henry entered the room, 
and, in the language of a gentleman, 
expressed the pleasure they anticipated 
from her acquaintance and that of her 
husband, to whom he had been casually 
introduced a few days before. 

In the course of conversation, Mrs. 
Melworth chanced to mention that they 
were seeking a suitable school for Charles 
in the vicinity of Elmsdale, when Sir 
Henry took occasion to recommend that 
of Dr. Peirce, where his own son had 
been for the last three years; and so 
highly did he speak of the Doctor, both 
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as a clergyman and a man, that Mrs. 
]M[elworth resolved to consult with her 
husband on the subject, though the dis- 
tatijce. from the Grove being fifteen miles, 
appeared at first an insuperable objection 
to this afiectionate mother. 

After paying several other visits, from 
some of which she derived pleasure, and 
from others a contrary feeling, Mrs. 
Melworth and her daughter returned to 
the Grove ; . and when the children had 
taken leave for the night, the former 
related to her husband the result of her 
conversation with Sir Henry Stapleton; 
and it was agreed between them that he 
should take an opportunity of calling on 
the Doctor, and if all appeared favourable 
as represented, arrange with him for the 
reception of Charles after the Christmas 
holydays. 

'' And shall you not at the same time 
mention Augustus?" asked Mrs. Mel- 
worth. 

"Certainly not," replied her husband ; 
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•f a school every way adapted for Charles 
Melworth; and the heir of Sir Henry 
Stapleton, would yet be highly incon* 
sistent with the circumstances of the 
orphan son of a ruined man/^ 

" Do you think so, Charles ?" 

" Do you not think so, Ellen V 

" No; I must confess myself of a 
contrary opinion/' said the lady mildly. 

*' On what, then, do you ground your 
Opinion?" asked her husband. 

** Simply on the importance of a su-^ 
perior education and well-chosen society 
for a boy who has his way to make in 
the world." 

*' But what has that to do with 
Augustus, whose means are inadequate 
to the attainment of either?'' said the 
purse-proud merchant. 

*' Perhaps they are, but " 

"But what, Ellen?" 

'* I was only thinking," said Mrs. Mel- 
worth, " that Harcourt was your earliest, 
though, alas! your imprudent friend." 
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'' And have I not always sought to 
prove that I remembered him as such V* 

*' Hitherto you certainly have; nor 
have I any reason to fear that you will 
now forget it." 

'* Do you then mean to intimate that 
I should charge myself with the expense 
of completing Augustus's education? 
Would this be justice to Charles?" 

" Not injustice, certainly. Charles 
has, happily, more than enough ; nor do I 
mean that you should incur the whole 
expense, but only make up the deficiency 
in what you have already set apart for 
this purpose." 

" And yet, Ellen, education only served 
to render his father's errors more ap-^ 
parent and less excusable." 

*' That, I allow, is too true," returned 
Mrs. Melworth ; *' but it would, indeed, 
be the height of injustice to deny these 
advantages to the son, merely because 
the father failed to make a good use of 
them. Besides," she continued, after 
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a pause, ** I foresee great benefit to our 
own dear boy from an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with Augustus : the firm prin- 
ciples and excellent qualities I every day 
discover in this youth, convince me that 
his example and advice will be of es- 
sential service to Charles, when removed 
from the influence of parental anxiety; 
and I doubt not but his attachment to us 
will lead him to watch over him with the 
care of an elder brother." 

" Well, I will think of it— I will think 
of it,'' said Mr. Melworth, as he rose to 
retire. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** Mamma/' said Charles, who^ with his 
friend had just returned from a ride, and 
entered the room in which Mrs. Mel- 
worth and her daughter usually pursued 
their morning avocations, ** will not this 
be a good time for us to read Mayor's 
account of dogs?" 

'' Indeed, Charles, I think it wiU," 
said his mother, rising, and reaching a 
book from the book-case. '' Amelia has 
completed her lessons so much to my 
satisfaction, that I was just wishing for 
some new source of amusement for her ; 
and I know of none more likely to please 
than that you have proposed." The trio 
accordingly drew round Mrs. Melworth's 
work-table, who thus continued. " The 
study of natural history, my dear children, 
is one of the most rational, as well as the 




most interesting, that can engage your 
attention ; nor is there, I believe, any 
other more calculated to direct our 
thoughts from ' Nature up to Nature's 
God :' — and when we contemplate the 
utility, sagacity, and in many instances 
the docility and affection, of what is 
emphatically termed the brute creation, 
it ought surely to make ua the more 
anxious to improve that superior attribute 
of reason with which we have been 
gifted, doubtless to answer wiser and 
better purposes, 

" In allusion to our favourite domestic 
animals, Mavor says, ' The dog is at 
once the moat intelligent and the most 
friendly to man of all quadrupeds : in- 
dependently of the beauty of its form, its 
vivacity, force, docility, and swiftness, it 
is possessed of all those complacent qua- 
lities which are most likely to conciliate 
the affection of man. Having been long 
domesticated, and thus become familiar 
with human society, it scarcely retains a 
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symptom of its savage state ; and seems 
to have no higher ambition than that of 
pleasing and being serviceable. The dog 
is not only faithful and attached to his 
master beyond example in other animals, 
but is even his friend, and enters into all 
his feelings, predilections, and animosi- 
ties: he is the companion of his vacant 
hour^-the promoter of his pastime, the 
defender of his property, and his un- 
alterable adherent both in prosperous 
and adverse fortune. 

" ' The original wild dog is now utterly 
unknown in the Old World, but in 
America there are numbers, which, though 
first introduced by Europeans, have now 
become savage; and these shew what 
the animal would be were it not re- 
claimed by man. They hunt in packs, 
attack every creature they are likely to 
master, and thus give a loose to their 
appetite for rapine and cruelty. They 
are easily tamed, however ; and by kind- 
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ness soon become sensible of attachment 
and submission; a proof that the dog was 
originally designed to be a friend, not an 
enemy to man — to assist, not injure and 
molest him.' " 

" 0, mamma!" said Charles, as Mrs. 
Melworth finished reading, " how dreadful 
it must be to encounter a pack of these 
savage creatures !" 

" Indeed it must, Charles; and here 
is another proof of the advantages of 
education, and the blame attachable to 
those vsho fail to make a good use of 
them, — since even brute animals become 
less engaging when deprived of them !" 

" is not the mastiff dog particularly 
savage?" asked Augustus. 

" Yes, my love ; and Britain was 
formerly so celebrated for a fine breed of 
them, that the Roman emperors main- 
tained certain officers in the island to 
train them for their public combats." 

" In Goldsmith's Geography, mamma," 
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said Amelia^ ** there is a picture of dogs 
drawing persons in sledges over the 
snow." 

'* You allude to the dogs of Kamt- 
schatka," replied her mother, '* four or 
five of which are yoked to a sledge 
capable of containing two persons, who are 
thus conveyed over the snow with as- 
tonishing rapidity." 

'' How useful they must be!" said 
Charles. 

" Yes, my love ; and they are, moreover, 
so faithful, that though they are all 
turned loose to provide for themselves 
during the summer, they invariably return 
to their respective masters as the winter 
sets in." 

How extraordinary !" cried Augustus ; 

as if they felt that from man alone they 
could find subsistence during that severe 
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season." 



** The dogs of Kamtschatka, however," 
continued Mrs. Melworth, ** have been 
trained from their birth to habits of 
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obedience; their sagacity is therefore less 
surprising than that of others, which 
have not received so good an education* 
I remember once hearing a gentleman, 
whose veracity I could not doubt, relate 
an anecdote of an English dog, which, 
from any less unquestionable source, 
would almost have surpassed my belief, 
since it proved not only their sense of 
injury, but their power of imparting it to 
each other." 

^* You do not surely mean that dogs 
have a language, mamma?" asked Ame- 
lia, in a tone of surprise. 

*' My story will convince you, Amelia^ 
that if they have not a regular language, 
they have at least a mode of conveying 
their sentiments to one another, which 
answers the same purpose." 

Will you relate it, mamma ?'' 
With pleasure, my love ; and that it 
may the more interest you, I will en- 
deavour to recall Mr. M.'s own words. 

*' ' In my youth,' he said, ' I resided 
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with my father, who was an opulent 

fanner at , near Warwick, at the 

distance of a hundred miles from London. 
It was customary for those in our vicinity 
who had cattle to send to the London 
markets, to drive them to a certain spot, 
a few miles on the road, where the sales- 
man who was to dispose of them received 
them from their owners, and took charge 
of them for the rest of the journey. On 
one of these occasions I rode to the spot, 
accompanied by a favourite dog, whose 
claims to my regard, however, rested 
rather on his fidelity than on his beauty. 
By some chance he got separated from 
me; and, meeting with the salesman whom 
be was accustomed, in his occasional 
visits to my family, to see, he followed 
him towards London. On their arrival at 
the Angel at Islington, where my friend 
generalljf stopped, he had the dog tied up 
with his horse, to be left till he returned 
from London the following day. When 
he came back, to his great dismay, the 
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animal was gone. His inquiries among 
the servants of the inn were for a long 
time fruitless. At length, however, by 
alternate bribes and threats, he elicited 
from one of them, that the poor dog had 
been violently assailed by one of its own 
specie^, who claimed a prior right to the 
possession of the stable, and that, having 
been, after a severe struggle, completely 
vanquished by its more powerful anta- 
gonist, it had retired from the yard much 
discomfited. Despairing, therefore, of 
seeing it again, my friend returned into 
Warwickshire ^ and so much was he 
grieved at our loss, that he rode round 
several miles, though the day was far 
advanced, to inform us of it. But a 
pleasurable surprise awaited him. Our 
faithful friend bad arrived about two hours 
before, looking hungry, fatigued, and 
dirty. The next morning, however, it 
had again disappeared, and was this time 
accompanied in its flight by the yard- 
dog, a larger and much more powerful 
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animal. They were gone several days^ 
and then returned, both of them much in 
the same state as above described. When 
our friend again called at the Angel, he 
was informed, that, a few days after his 
last visit, the two dogs had entered the 
yard together, and falling on the former 
assailant, had torn it in pieces.''"*^ 

'' Oy mamma, how I should have loved 
that sensible animal I" said Amelia. 

*' And yet, my love, setting aside its 
sagacity, our poor Rover every day ex- 
hibits more amiable qualities than this 
four-footed hero ; for, surely, indulging a 
spirit of revenge is not pleasing even in 
a dog." 

' *' But it was so strongly provoked, 
mamma,'' argu^ Charles. 

•' True, my dear boy ; and yet the for^ 
giveness of injuries is a duty the breach 
of which, though perhaps pardonable in 
a dog, is certainly inexcusable in a Chris- 

* A fact. 
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tian. In animals of the cat kind," con- 
tinued Mrs. Melworth, resuming her to- 
lume, " are included some of the moat 
formidable of the creation : the Hon, the 
tiger, the leopard, and the lynx, belong to 
this family, and are said to be neither sus- 
ceptible of friendship for each other nor 
of attachment to man. ' In Egypt,' says 
Mavor, quoting an ancient author, 'when 
the household cat dies a natural death, 
all the people of the family sbave their 
eye-brows in testimony of sorrow : the 
animal is also embalmed, and nobly in- 
terred.'" 

" Of what country is the cat a native ?" 
asked Augustus. 

" Both of the Old and New World," 
rephed Mrs. Melworth. " The wild cat 
is seldom seen in England, but is com- 
mon to the other countries of Europe," 

" We have but few wild beasts in 
England, have we, mamma ? " asked 
Charles. 

"Very few, now," returned his mother; 
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" but in the reign of Edgar, this island 
was 80 infested with wolves, that the 
king, in order to extirpate them, changed 
the tribute which the Welsh had been 
used to pay in money into so many 
wolves' heads, to be delivered annually/' 

" And the plan was successful, I be- 
lieve V said Augustus. 

" Entirely so ; and wolves have never 
been seen in England since/' 

At this moment Mr. Melworth entered 
the room ; and the children, after thanking 
their mamma for the pleasure she had 
afforded them, withdrew to the garden. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Chsistmas approached, — that period of 
iiniyersal mirth and festivity, that sacred 
season when all ranks of society join to- 
gether, as it were, in celebrating the 
praises of Him who came to seek and to 
save. Few circumstances are more im- 
pressive than the observance of Christ- 
mas in our country. The religious rites, 
the social customs, the public charities — 
all seem calculated to promote peace and 
good-will amongst men. It is delightful 
to witness our great and opulent families 
retiring from the dissipation and turmoil 
of the metropolis to their country seats, 
there to mingle with their more humble 
brethren in the public ordinances of that 
God who is no respecter of persons, and 
thence diffusing assistance to the neces- 
sitous, and good cheer to all. 
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It having been finally determined that, 
after the vacation, Charles and Augustus 
should remove to Hardwicke, the residence 
of Dr. Peirce, Mrs. Melworth was de- 
sirous that their last few weeks at home 
should be productive of more than usual 
pleasure: she therefore proposed that a 
young party should be invited to spend 
their Christmas at the Grove. Her hus- 
band making no objection, the young 
Stapletons, William Stanley (Charles's 
London friend), and several others, whose 
names are not essential to our narrative, 
arrived there a day or two before Christ- 
mas-day ; on the morning of which, after 
attending Divine service, the children 
belonging to Elmsdale charity school as- 
sembled in the servants' hall to partake 
of a dinner, which had been provided for 
them at the express desire of Charles and 
Amelia. 

On this occasion the humble little visitors 
were waited on by their young patrons : 
no servants were admitted except to place 
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on the tables the abundance of good fare 
with which they were loaded. Mr. and 
Mrs. Melworth carved ; and all found 
ample employment^ with the exception 
of Henry Stapleton, who stood leaning 
against a corner of the apartment, now 
sneering at the happy countenances before 
him, now indulging in a loud laugh at 
the expense of some awkward but well- 
meaning child. At length, having uttered 
an ill-natured and most ungentlemanlike 
remark on a little girl, whose mode of 
eating did not suit his fastidious taste, 
his eldest sister, ashamed of his beha- 
viour, forming as it did so striking a con- 
trast to that of the rest of the party, 
approached him, and, in a low voice, said, 
" You surely, Hemy, cannot be aware of 
the pleasure there is in attending to these 
grateful little dears, or you would not be 
so unfeeling." 

^' You may find pleasure in such an 
employment, Julia/' he replied ; ** but I 
own I can see, neither amusement nor 




propriety in a baronet's son waitinj^' on 
auch a pack of dirty little brata." 

Mra. Melworth was too much engaged 
to hear ttiia injurious remark, or she 
would probably have requested the " ba- 
ronet's son" to leave the room. As it 
wa$, she saw enough to make ber almost 
regret that the had bo early chosen him a 
companion for her son. She reconciled 
herself, however, with the hope that Au- 
gustus's superior example would counter- 
act the effects of the baneful one of this 
new friend. 

After dinner, a frock and a bonnet were 
given to each of the girls, and a great- 
coat to the boys. These also were dis- 
tributed by the children ; and Amelia 
particularly distinguished her first fa- 
vourite, the flaxen-haired Emma Turner. 
When they were about to depart, she 
took from her bosom a nosegay newly 
gathered from the green-house, and, draw- 
ing it through the band of the little girl. 



said, " There, Emma, I promised you a 
winter nosegay, you know." 

An evening or two afterwards, some 
more children, in addition to those already 
staying at the Grove, were invited to a 
dance. Indeed, the whole week was de- 
voted to a succession of pleasurable par- 
ties; and when, at the end of it, the 
young people dispersed, they did it with 
tearful eyes and heavy hearts. 

" O, mamma !*' said Amelia, as the 
last carriage drove from the door, " we 
have been so happy! and I do long for 
next Christmas, when you say we shall 
have the same parly again." 

" Gently, Amelia, gently," said her 
mother : " you forget how much there is 
to be done before next Christmas. I 
have not promised this indulgence to the 
thoughtless and giddy little girl who 
shall have wished away or wasted the 
precious hours that can never be recalled ; 
but to her who shall so have improved 
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the last twelvemonth as to give fair pro- 
mise for the next/' 

^' Indeed, mamma, I will try to im- 
prove/' said the corrected Amelia. 

** I know you will, my love ; and there- 
fore it was I ventured to give a promise 
which I had little fear of being compelled 
to break. But we have been such sad 
rakes of late, Amelia, that you look quite 
pallid. I think 'a walk will be of service 
to you this fine morning ; so call Baker, 
and she shall accompany you to Dame 
Wilson's, with the warm shawl I pro- 
mised her." 

The little girl skipped away, delighted 
with the commission; and Mrs. Mel worth 
having letters to write, retired to her 
room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The moat eventful day in the bitberto 
placid life of our friend Charles at length 
arrived, when he was to mingle in society 
with a number of boys, many of them, in 
age, rank, and acquirements, his supe- 
riors. He who bad ever been almost the 
idol of bis family, — he, too, alas I whose 
guiding principle was a love of self, — was 
about to be exposed to the deprivations, 
confinement, and frequent mortifications, 
of a large school. It is true, as formerly 
mentioned, be had been, for a short time 
before they left London, at a preparatory 
establishment j bat it was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his home, whither 
he went at least once a week, and most 
of the boys who composed it were his 
juniors : it admitted, therefore, of no 
comparison with that to which he was 



DOW going. Charles felt nil this, and he 
entered the breakfast-parlour with a very 
serious countenance. Nor was Augustus 
much more indined to be cheerful; but 
he remembered that, owing as he did bo 
much to the kindnesB, not to say charity, 
of his friends, it was at least due to them 
to appear contented ; and his attempts 
were perhaps more painful than the 
other's unsuppressed regret. 

" Come, Charles," said bis mother, 
" do not look so disconsolate : a very 
few months will, 1 hope, restore you to 
us; and think," she added, glancing at 
the tearful Amelia, " how we shall all be 
improved !" 

Charles drew his hand across his eyes, 
but replied not. Mrs. Molwortb, there- 
fore, who restrained her own feelings that 
she might keep up the spirits of her 
young party, continued : " 1 should not 
wonder if by that time, and with the 
assistance of Dennis, Amelia is become 
quite a skdful horsewoman." 
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" I hope she will, mamma," said 
Charles. 

At this moment Mr. Melworth's voice 
was heard from the hottom of the etairs ; 
" Come, boys, the chaise is ready : don't 
keep me waiting." 

" Farewell, my dear boys," said Mrs. 
Melworth, as they rose to obey the sum- 
mons; " let me bear you are good, and 
you will be sure to be happy." 

So saying, and fondly embracing them 
both, she turned to the window, where 
she was soon joined by the now sobbing 
Amelia, who fancied she saw thera wind- 
ing along the park for some moments 
after the carriage was no longer visible. 

The reception Mr. Melworth and his 
young companions met with from Dr. 
Peirce was exactly such as his acquaint- 
ance with him had led the former to an- 
ticipate. There was in it much of kind- 
ness, mingled with an unusual degree of 
reserve. The appearance of the Doctor 
was venerable : his manners had the 
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polish of the gentleman, mingled with 
the habitual Bternness of the schoolmaster. 
He soon proposed to the young gentle- 
men an introduction to the school-room, 
which Mr. Melworth received as a deli- 
cate intimation that he was detaining 
him from more important duties, and took 
his leave. 

" We are not yet quite all assembled," 
said the Doctor, as he led the boys 
through a winding passage; " but I be- 
lieve you will find your friend Stapleton 
in the school-room." 

As he spoke he opened a door, and 
discovered upwards of eighty boys busily 
engaged in their respective studies. " Mr, 
Stapleton," he loudly called, " I beg you 
will make your friends here acquainted 
with their future companions." Ere he 
had hardly finished the sentence, the 
Doctor was gone. 

Every eye was now turned towards the 
door, as Henry advanced to the strangers. 
Jt was soon, therefore, observed that there 
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waB a striking difTerence in bis reception 
of them ; and a report was quickly cir- 
culated through the school, which led the 
aon of the wealthy Mr. Melworth to be 
caressed and sought after, while his more 
humble friend was despised, neglected, 
and almost shunned. 

With Dr. Peirce, however, the case 
was different. He early discovered, with 
the penetration of a man long accustomed 
to study the characters of youth, that the 
ward possessed even more amiable quali- 
ties than the son ; and though he was ever 
anxious to avoid all display of partiahty, 
yet he could not help evincing towards 
Augustus those feelings which, amongst 
so many boys, exposed him from some to 
Ihe charge of favouritism. It is in a large 
school as it is in the world, a favourite is 
always disliked ; and this, added to the 
report above alluded to, soon made Au- 
gustus's residence at Hardwicke any thing 
but desirable. 

But from none did he receive such 
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marks of alternate neglect and insult as 
from young Stapleton. This youth had 
conceived an aversion to him during his 
visit at the Grove, when the humane 
Augustus had taken the liberty of re- 
proaching him for an act of barbarity 
committed on a dumb animal ; and as he 
was of long standing in the school, und 
possessed much influence, he had now 
ample means of revenging the " afi'ront," 
as he termed it. 

All these mortifications, however, Au- 
gustus bore with the coolness of a hero ; 
but that which more distressed him was 
the growing intimacy between Charles 
and Stapleton. Many were the scrapes 
into which, during the first half-year, the 
former was led by his ill-chosen friend, 
and many, too, those from which he was 
extricated by the prudence and foresight 
of Augustus. 

The Doctor was unusually strict in 
exacting an observance of his rules. Every 
thing, both in hia family and his study^ 
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was conducted with the greatest regu- 
larity, and there were few crimes that he 
was less disposed to pardon than a breach 
of any one of them. Frequently, there- 
fore, would Charles have incurred his dis- 
pleasure, had not the counsels, and, in 
many instances, the active interference, 
of this faithful friend shielded him from 
it ; but sorry are we to be obliged to add, 
that he did not manifest towards him 
that gratitude which such anxious soli- 
citude demanded. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

■ 

** Do you not think, mamma/' said 
Amelia, as she stood pensively leaning 
against her mother's chair, a few days 
^ after the departure of her brother and his 
friend, — '^ do you not think it is dread- 
fully dull since the boys went away?*' 

" Doubtless, Amelia, you find a great 
xhange from the loss of your companions ; 
but it is a change that promises to be so 
much for their benefit, that I am sure, 
when you reflect, you will cease to regret 
it." 

" Certainly, mamma ; and yet I should 
not like to go to school." 

^* Fortunately, Amelia, there exists no 
necessity for your doing so, or I flatter 
myself you would reconcile yourself to 
any thing your friends should recom- 
mend." 
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' It IB very kind of you to teach me. 



" I have much pleasure in being able 
to do so, my love ; but recollect, Amelia, 
if yon were not very good and tractable, 
I should be obliged to send you from 

" Then I am sure I will try to con- 
tinue good," said the little girl, " Do 
you know," she continued, after a pause, 
during which she had been looking over 
a little book of national characters in 
costume, " that when Baker and I were 
walking, the other morning, we met a 
number of people with faces almost as 
dark and ugly as these," (pointing to a 
picture), " and one of them, a very old 
woman, wanted to tell my fortune. 
Baker said they were gipsies; now will 
you explain to me what country people 
gipsies are?" 

" They are a tribe of persons, my love, 
who came originally from Egypt, whence 
they derive their name; and who have 
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hitherto resisted all attempts to intro- 
duce amon^t them any degree of ci- 
vilisation. They are entirely ignorant of 
the comforts resulting from a fixed place 
of abode, — so they rove about in hordes, 
having no habitation but tents, which 
they carry with them, and fix for a time 
on any spot, as convenience or inclination 
prompts them." 

" How singular! But they must be 
very miserable," said Amelia. 

" On the contrary, my dear girl, if we 
may judge from their appearance, they 
are quite the reverse: unacquainted with 
luxuries, they desire them not ; and seem 
to have no ambition beyond their humble 
state." 

" Are they industrious, mamma?" 

" By no means; they dislike all la- 
borious employments, and had rather 
suffer hunger than exert themselves to 
procure food i there are many, indeed, in 
Hungary, and other countries, who follow 
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trades ; but they always choose some one 
that requires little work, and allows them 
much time to follow unlawful courses." 

" Do you mean that they are wicked V 
asked Amelia. 

" Much cannot be expected from the 
morals of those who are brought up from 
their cradle in a state of almost savage 
wildness; they are said to be extremely 
dishouest." 

" I do notlike the Egyptians, mamma," 
said Amelia. 

" But you must not judge of their 
national character, my love, from that of 
the gipsies, who are merely a distinct 
tribe, — original natives of that country, it 
is true, but who are now scattered almost 
all over the world." 

" But did you not once tell us that 
the Egyptians worship cats'?" 

" Formerly they did so, Amelia," said 
Mrs. Melworth; " but there are now 
various religions in Egypt, as in most 



other countries : many of its inhabitautH 
arc ChriHtians, and some of their rites 
resemble those of the church of Rome." 

" It never reina in Egypt, does it?" 
asked Amelia. 

" Very seldom, my love, in the inland 
parts of the country ; but that bounteous 
Providence who never withholds a blessing 
but he sends another in its place, has 
remedied this inconvenience, by causing 
its principal river, the Nile, annually to 
overflow ; and to this, Egypt is indebted 
for its fertility and happiness, for without 
it, it would be one of the most barren 
regions in the world." 

" You will, I fear, think me very 
troublesome," said Amelia, " but I have 
quite forgotten the name of the country 
where you said those faithful animals 
were found which draw the sledges over 
the snow." 

" 1 can never think you troublesome," 
said her mother, " while you manifest a 
desire to increase your stock of know- 
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ledge; and improvement cannot be at- 
tained without inquiry. They are natives 
of Kamtschatka, a remote country, si- 
tuated to the north-east of Asia ; and the 
inhabitants of which are so excessively 
ignorant, that they can scarcely count 
ten, for in doing so they are obhged to 
have recourse to their fingers for as- 
sistance." 

" Poor creatures !" said Amelia, " how 
unfortunate they are !" 

" The Laplanders," continued Mrs. 
Melworth, "also make nse of sledges; 
but theirs are drawn by reindeer, a very 
useful animal, — one, indeed, which sup- 
plies its master with most of the ne- 
cessaries, and many of the luxuries, of 
life. It has been reduced to a state of 
complete domestication and servitude, 
and lives entirely on moss : while, there- 
fore, his fields are clothed with this, the 
Laplander envies neither the fertility nor 
verdure of our more southern landscape. 
Indeed, these hardy sons of the north 
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afford an example worthy of the imitation 
of those of the more polished regions. 
PosseBsed of fewer of the indulgences of 
life, they arc more happy and contented 
with their lot than perhaps any other 
people; they are, however, very super- 
Btitioua. Their mode of guiding their 
reindeer ia curious ; it is by means of a 
cord fastened slightly round the horns; 
and when they set out on a journey, they 
whisper in its ear whither they are going, 
foolishly supposing that it hears and 
obeys them." 

As Mrs. Melworth finished speaking. 
Lady Stapleton's carriage was seen to 
stop at the door. 

" I am come to request a favour," said 
her ladyship, as she entered the room. 

" In what way can I oblige you, my 
dear madam?" asked Mrs. Melworth. 

" By allowing me to run away with 
your little girl for a few days," returned 
the lady. " Julia and Anne derived so 
much pleasure from their visit to the 
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Grove, that they are impatient to do the 
honours of Stapleton Abbey to Miss 
Melworth; and 1 now only want your 
consent to indulge them." 

" What says my Amelia?" asked Mrs. 
Melworth, of her daughter. The little 
girl's eye now turned to her mamma, now 
to her young friends, who each catching 
hold of a hand, seemed preparing to carry 
her off. " The fact is," she resumed, 
" my ailly little girl has never before 
ventured from the shadow of her mother's 
wing ; but I am sure so much of gra- 
tification will be connected with a visit 
to you, that she cannot now object to do 
so:" thus saying, she rung for Baker; and 
in half an hour, Amelia, with a tear and 
a smile struggling on her cheek, was 
seated in Lady Stapleton's carriage. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Time flew swiftly, and even before Amelia 
could have believed it possible^ the day 
arrived on which her companions returned 
from Hardwicke for their first vacation. 
Joyous, as may be supposed, was the 
greeting on all sides : even Rover, by the 
loudest demonstrations of pleasure, proved 
how glad be was to see them. With the 
surprising instinct natural to his species, 
he had recognised his friends long before 
the carriage which contained them stopped 
at the door; and was the first to meet 
them, with a glad bark of welcome: 
then hastening back to the drawing- 
room, as if to warn Mrs. Melworth and 
Amelia of their approach, he seized the 
latter by the frock, and dragged her 
forward with such violence, that had she 
not been on her guard, he would have 
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precipitated her down the stairs; but the 
affectionate girl needed no such impetus : ' 
her pleasure was equal, though her mode 
of expressing it was leas boisterous than 
that of her dumb friend. 

The brother and sister were mutually 
delighted at the improvement in each 
other's appearance ; while their fond 
parents flattered themselves that it ex- 
tended still farther, and that their chil- 
dren were progressively advancing to- 
wards excellence. Nor was Augustus 
overlooked in this moment of happiness : 
his fine form, improved as it was by half- 
B-year's absence ; his easy, yet frank, 
address ; and his noble and unaffected 
expressions of gratitude, both to them 
and Dr. Peirce, for their care of his 
education, convinced Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
worth that their bounty was not extended 
to an unworthy object. 

It was midsummer ; the Grove and its 
vicinity were in high beauty, and the 
boys, released from the confinement of 
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school, enjoyed it doubly: the ponies 
were in constant requisition ; and Amelia, 
who, as her maniiua had predicted, had 
become a courageous horsewoman, was 
their frequentcompanion. Nor did Charles 
forget more than once to visit his village 
friends, amongst whom William Turner, 
his first acquaintance, had ever continued 
his g^itteet favourite : from his half- 
year's pocket-money he had saved a 
small sum, which he now, with his 
mamma's permission, appropriated to this 
youth. It was sufficient, with a trifling 
addition from Augustus, whose more 
limited funds were yet ever open to the 
calls of charity, to provide him a com- 
plete new suit of clothes; which came 
very opportunely, as Mrs. Melworlh had 
just procured his admission into the 
Ehusdale free-school. 

" Augustus," said Mr. Melworlh, as 
they sat enjoying the evening air on the 
lawn before the house, a few days pre- 
vious to their return to school, " I wish 
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to have your opinion with regard to the 
choice of a future profession ; not that I 
at present consider you by any means 
old enough to devote yourself to one, but 
merely that you may, while you have the 
benefit of Dr. Peirce's instruction, pay 
particular attention to those studies most 
essential to your future pursuits," 

" Indeed, sir, I have but little right to 
give an opinion on the subject," said 
Augustus modestly; " owing every thing 
to your kindness, I hope I should feel 
disposed to follow any one you might 
recommend ; and if attention would en- 
sure success, I flatter myself I should 
attain it," 

" But, my dear boy," returned his 
guardian, " I am very anxious that you 
should consult your own wishes. I made 
you acquainted the other morning with 
the extent of your fortune, which you 
will be aware is very insufficient for the 
completion of such an education as shall 
enable you to follow a profession ; but 
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Mrs. Melworth and myself have felt it 
due to our friendship for your lamented 
parents, to charge ourselves with that 
expense; and having done so, we wish 
not to limit our generosity : you are there- 
fore at liberty to make choice of any one 
you think you should prefer, and I will 
take care you are suitably prepared for it." 
To this rather pompous address, Au- 
gustus replied by oft-reiterated thanks; 
and concluded by saying, " That if it met 
with his friends' approbation, he had 
always wished to study for the church.'' 

" I highly approve of your choice, 
Augustus," said Mr. Melworth, hastily; 
" and shall, probably, be enabled to for- 
ward your interest, even after I shall 
have perfected your education." The 
wealthy merchant never omitted an op- 
portunity of reminding the objects of his 
bounty how much they were indebted to 
him; but his' lady here interposed a 
question. 
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" I hope, ray dear Augustus, you have 
■ well considered the vast importaoce of 
the situation you are desiroua of here- 
after filling, that of a Christian clergy- 
man." Augustus did not immediately 
reply. " From my observation of your 
character," she therefore continued, " I 
am convinced you would not willingly 
undertake an oflace for which you were 
in any way unfitted ; it behoves you, 
therefore, deeply, very deeply, to consult 
your own heart and principles, before 
you enter on this most solemn of all 
engagements : the length of time that 
will elapse ere you are of an age to enter 
the church, will afford you ample op- 
portunity for serious reflection." 

" 1 am ashamed to confess, my dear 
madam," said Augustus, " I have not 
thought of this quite so fully as I ought 
to have done ; but your excellent advice 
shall not be thrown away ; for I will not 
only try to discover if i am worthy of the 
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sacred office, but each day endeavour to 
render myself so." 

" You will do well, Augustus; for a 
clergyman who lives in opposition to the 
principles of religion and virtue which he 
inculcates from the pulpit, is at once the 
most degraded and most sinful of human 
characters. It is dreadful to think of the 
awful responsibility that man incurs, who 
has the immortal souls of thousands 
committed to his charge, and proves 
himself unworthy of the trust: it is, I 
repeat, dreadful to contemplate, even in 
idea, the last moments of such a cha- 
racter; to imagine him on the point of 
appearing before his Maker, to render an 
account of his stewardship, to answer to 
the Searcher of hearts for having preached 
virtue, and, fay his conduct in the world, 
set an example of vice: for have we not 
daily proof, that example is even more 
powerful than precept; and where are 
we to look for it, if not in the appointed 
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minister of God, if not in him who is 
sent 
' T" alliiTe to brighter worlds, and lead the way?' "• 

" You haye an excellent model before 
you in Dr. Peirce," observed Mr. Mel- 
worth, " and I advise you to study it." 

' Dr. Peirce is, indeed, an amiable 
man," said his lady, " and appears to be 
universally respected." 

' He is moat deservedly so, I assure 
you," returned Augustus ; " for I should 
think there are few men more truly be- 
nevolent." 

' When you return to Hardwicke," 
said his guardian, " I shall inform him 
of your wishes; and I have no doubt he 
will give you the best advice," 

ut this somenhst awful picture alarm the 
youthful candidate for holy orders ; but let him rather 
reflect, that if the duties he will incur are numerous 
and imperative, they will sUo he found easy oC per. 
formauce; and that their fulfilment carries with it 
Ab promise of an exceeding great reward. 
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" And what says my own Charles ?'* 
asked' Mrs. MelwOrtb of her son, who 
had sat silent during this conversation ; 
'''•what profession will he prefer V 

'' 0| mamma! I should like to be a 
sailor.*' 

' ^'A sailor !'* exclaimed both his pa- 
rents, in a tone of surprise. 

*' A sailor!'' echoed Amelia, with al- 
most a shudder. 

, ^ Yes, mamma; Stapleton's .cousin, 
Reuben, is a sailor, and he says he is 
■uoh a fine noble fellow : there is no- 
thing I should like to be so well as a 
sailor/' 

'' What, Charles, could you consent to 

leave' us all for a great length of time, 

and perhaps for ever?" * 

V " O ! I did not think of that, ma,mma ; 

no, I should not like that mu(ih; -and 

yet—" 

' *' Arid yet what, Charles ?" 

'' If it were not for that, I should like to 
be a sailor," said Charles. 

f2 
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" Do not think of it, Charles ; it 
never, never must be," said his mother. 

" Really, Ellen," said Mr. Melworth, 
" although for the first moment I cer- 
tainly thought as you do, yet, on con- 
Bideration, 1 do not see much objection 
to it, if he continues in the mind : it is a 
noble profession, and one in which you 
will recollect we are likely to have great 
interest." 

" Charles, let me conjure you not to 
think of it; I never can give my con- 
sent ; I never can expose our poor boy to 
the perils of the deep." 

" My dear Ellen, such a remark is 
unworthy of you," said her husband. 
" Where, then, is your oft-expressed 
belief in the omnipresence, as well as 
omnipotence' of God ? How often have 

" You have, and I acknowledge it," 
interrupted Mrs. Melworth ; " I know it 
well; and I know, too, that the stroke 
which might in mercy be commanded to 
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spare him in the tempest or the battle, 
might find him in the drawing-room; 

but" and she paused. "No," she at 

length resumed ; " I could not, even to 
give my country a hero, I could not part 
with my only son." 

'' Well, Charles," said Mr, Melworth, 
feeling for his wife's agitation, " there is 
no hurry for us to determine this point ; 
so you must take another half year to 
consider of it." 

In a few days the boys returned to 
school ; and Amelia resumed the studies 
which their visit had interrupted. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It now becomes necessary to our story 
that we pass over three years in the lives 
of our young friends at the Grove, the 
whole of which the boys, with the ex- 
ception of their regular vacations, had 
passed at Hardwicke. Time, however, 
had not flown over their heads without 
leaving some traces of its progresB. Under 
the able tuition of Dr. Peirce, their 
education was in a state of great for- 
wardness; and Mr. and Mrs. Melworth 
had the gratification of hearing him de- 
clare, thai Migustus promised to become 
in every respect an ornament to the 
sacred profession he had chosen. Of 
Charles, on the contrary, truth obliges us 
to speak less favourably ; and sorry we 
are to present him to our readers, at 
fifteen years of age, a much less engaging 
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character than we have hitherto seen 
him. 

The perniciouH example of Henry Sta- 
pleton, thou|rh hIow. had been too sure in 
its effects. From the commencement of 
their acquaintance they had been almost 
inseparable companions: for some time, 
however, Augustus retained sufficient hold 
on the affections of his friend, to coun- 
teract the baneful consequences of this 
new intimacy; but Stapleton feared, 
while he detested, the noble boy, whose 
influence had withdrawn Chi^rles from 
many a disgraceful scheme, and whose 
prudence had even fru^itrated some of liis 
own most deep-luid plans of mischief. 
He omitted, therefore, no opportunity of 
ridiculing him ; and the fickle and too 
easily persuaded Charles began to ques- 
tion whether Augustus might not be the 
cowardly and deceitful boy that Stapleton 
represented him: the latter followed up 
so successfully the advantage thus gain- 
ed, that in a short time Charles ceased 



to associate with, and almost to speak to, 
his father's ward. 

Far from resenting the marks of neglect, 
and even insult, which he was constaQtly 
receiving from these youths, Augustas 
watched over Charles with the unwearying 
care of an afFeclionate and elder brother; 
and so powerful is the influence of virtue 
over vice, that long after his smile was 
unnoticed, his look of seriousness could, 
in a moment of better feeling, bring him 
from the side of his less correct com- 
panioQ to his own; and then he never 
failed to conjure him, for the sake of his 
parents, his sister, and himself, to turn 
a deaf ear to counsels which would ul- 
timately lead him to incur their dis- 
pleasure, the anger of Dr. Peirce, and 
the reproaches of his own conscience. 

In the meantime, the selfishness which 
had manifested itself in his childhood, 
far from being eradicated, had " grown 
with his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength." During his short visits 
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to the Grove, there had been ho little to 
call forth the display of such a feeling, 
that bia fond mother had hoped it no 
longer exleted in his heart; and though 
Dr. Peirce had more than once noticed 
and corrected it, yet it was in the play- 
ground, rather than the school-room, that 
it was observable. 

At the period when we resume our 
narrative, Stapleton and Augustus had 
entered o(i the last half-year of their 
residence at Hardwicke; for after the 
next vacation, the latter was to remove to 
Cambridge. Charles had recently been 
more than ever estranged from him, and 
waa constantly engaged with Henry in 
some mischievous exploit. 

One fine morning, as the boys were 
amusing themselves in some fields ad- 
joining the play-ground, where they were 
permitted to exercise, Augustus a[j- 
proached his friend. 

" Charles," he said, " I am going to 
sketch those views of the church which 
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the Doctor has expressed such a wish 
for : will you come and give me the 
benefit of your taste in the selection 
of a situation proper to take them from 1" 
" I cannot come now," replied Charles ; 
" I have promised Stapleton to help hira 
stuflF the woodpecker the gardener killed 
for him yesterday ;" and he walked 
away. 

Augustus sighed ; he remembered the 
time when Charles would have preferred 
drawing with him to stuffing birds with 
another : but regret was now unavailing ; 
so he chose his station, and was booh 
busied with his sketch. The seat he 
had selected was behind an old oak-tree, 
which concealed him from the rest of the 
boys : he had not long occupied it, when 
he heard voices approaching; and as 
they drew near, was surprised to re- 
cognise that of Charles, who, unaware 
that he was overheard, said : 

" Indeed, you had better let Harcourt 
into this. plot." 
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■•• His companion, who, aa it tnny be 
guessed, wag Henry Supleton, replied: 

" That will I not, though i a poor 
chicken-hearted fellow hke him would be 
a nice one to confide a plot to. Why he 
would be frightened to death lor fear of 
discovery ; and so, making a virtue of hia 
cowardice, betray us to the Doctor, and 
claim liis good opinion as a reward. No, 
no ; if you've uny thing to say to Master 
Harcourt, I take leave of you for ever." 

" And yet my mother often warned 
me never lo engage in a frolic of 
which Augustus would disapprove," said 
Charles. 

" Vour mother is like all mothers " 

The rest of this sentence was, fortunately, 
unheard by Augustus, whose heart beat 
high at the bare anticipation of what 
might follow : he had, however, heard 
enough to convince him that Charles 
was about to enter into a plot of a more 
heinous nature than any he had yet 
joined in ; and he could not help thinking 
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that hia wish to have him informed of it 
arose from a desire to do away with it : he 
was too uneasy, therefore, to pursue his 
employment; and, rising, he walked to- 
wards the play-ground. On his way be 
met the two boys, engaged in earnest 
conversation : the opportunity was ir- 
resistible ; and as he came np with them, 
he stopped. 

" Charles," he said, " I have just 
heard, by chance, yet from your own 
lips, that you are engaged in a plot : the 
very word is unworthy of you, — unworthy 
of you as Dr. Peirce's pupil, still more 
unworthy of you as Mrs, Melworth'a son ; 
let me conjure you, therefore, to with- 
draw from it ere it is too late ; and, take 
my word for it," he added, seeing Charles 
look very grave, " you will have reason 
to thank me for this interference." 

" It is an interference that was un- 
asked, and is therefore impertinent, sir," 
exclaimed Henry, observing his 
panion stand irresolute. 
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" To you, Mr. Stapleton/' returned 
Augustus, '* I did not address myself: 
where correction has so often failed to 
reform, advice would be thrown away." 

The proud blood of the Stapletons 
mounted to the cheek of their unworthy 
representative, as he replied to this 
speech. 

" The regulations of Dr. Peirce's school 
prevent my chastising your insolence as 
it deserves/' he said. 

'' We may hereafter meet where those 
preventives no longer* exist/' replied Au- 
gustus coolly. 

'' There is small chance of you and I 
moving in the same sphere hereafter/' 
said Henry. 

" Were station in society always the 
reward of merit, I should heartily hope 
we might not/' retorted Augustus, red- 
dening in turn. 

" Pray, Augustus, do not be so warm," 
said Charles, interposing, — for he was 
ashamed to remain longer silent. '' You 
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are not answerable for my conduct ; and, 
surely, I am now old enough to judge for 
myself." 

This ungrateful speech affected Au- 
gustus more than the pride and passion 
of the future baronet; and feeling that 
now he was indeed not answerable for 
consequences, he turned abruptly away, 
and resumed his occupation. 

There was in Dr. Peirce's school an 
usher, of the name of Dampier, a young 
man of respectable family, superior educa- 
tion, and most amiable character. He 
had originally been destined to follow the 
profession of his father, that of the law : 
misfortune, however, had obliged him to 
relinquish the intention ; and his parents 
dying within a short time of each other, 
he had gladly taken the situation He now 
held, and devoted himself to the duties 
of it with such earnestness and attention, 
that he had completely won the con- 
fidence and esteem of his employer, and 
the affection of the well-disposed part of 
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his pupils. But he was of a meek dis- 
poBttion ; and his manners were so re- 
tiring, that he had ever been an object of 
ridicule to the less worthy among the 
number. He was left with an only sister, 
like himself teacher in a school: to her 
he was known to be doatingly attached, 
and was ever speaking of her with such 
strong expressions of affection, that the 
malicious Stapleton had, in deriaion, given 
him the nick-name of " Sister Betsy." 
She was in delicate health ; and the 
young man had lately been more than 
usually anxious about her. 

The mighty plot which was to be the 
source of so much amusement to Henry 
and his associates, was this. A letter 
was to be written, purporting to come 
from the lady of the school whei'e his 
sister was, informing him that she had 
been taken suddenly and alarmingly ill ; 
and that, unable to accommodate her in 
the house, she had had her removed to a 
lodging in the neighbourhood, where she 



was attended by a nurse; but as her 
funds were represented as very low, he 
was urged to hasten to her, if he wished 
to save her from want. This letter was 
to be sent to the London post, through 
the medium of a servant, — one of those 
who are too often found in large schools, 
willing to assist the plans, however mis- 
chievous, of those boys who are well 
provided with pocket-money. 

The fun of the frolic (to the disgrace 
of its projectors be it spoken) was to 
consist in the agony of the unfortunate 
young man's mind, during a journey of 
fifty miles, to succour a beloved and (as 
he was to suppose) dying sister ; and the 
expense, to which it was known his li- 
mited means were totally inadequate. 

The remonstrance of Augustus was not 
without its effect on the mind of Charles, 
though at the time he had treated it with 
so much contempt. It led him to ask 
himself what would his parents^ — what 
would his gentle Amelia — say to the un- 
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reeling schetne in which he was engaged? 
The answer of hJs conscience determined 
him instantly to frustrate its intention. 
He had not, however, leaoiution boldly 
to avow his share in it, and nobly ask 
pardon of the injured usher, llegardless 
of the feelings of others, as his participa- 
tion in it proved him to he, he was yet 
particularly careful of his own. The 
dread of personal punishment, therefore, 
and, above all, of 8tapletoii's resentment 
and ridicule, triumphed over his sense of 
right, and he betrayed his friends without 
exculpating himself. He wrote an ano- 
nymous letter, which he contrived to slip 
into Danipier's desk, informing him of 
that which he would receive in a few days, 
and acknowledging it to be a shameful 
att«tiipt to wound his feelings and ridicule 
his affection. 

When Charles made this secret avowal, 
he little supposed the hitherto meek and 
(as he had considered him) cowardly 
usher would take active measures to dis- 
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cover the authors of it. What, then, was- 
his coDBternation, as well ae that of all 
concerned, when the morning arrived, 
and the young man bad read the letter, 
to see him walk, with a firai step and 
composed countenance, to Dr. Peirce'a 
table, and, in an audible voice, request a 
quarter of an hour's conversation with 
him in his library. He instantly arose, 
and for some time they were closeted to- 
gether. When they returned to the school- 
room, the Doctor held an open letter in 
his hand. 

" Mr. Stapleton!" he exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder. Henry approached, with 
a countenance which he vainly attempted 
to render calm : the Doctor pushed pen, 
ink, and paper, towards him. " Iiistantiy 
make me out a list of your companiooe in 
this most infamous transaction. Henry 
would have spoken. " Not a word," said 
the Doctor, " but do as I command you." 

Even in this moment of dreaded punish- 
ment, the malice of Henry Stapleton for- 



Mok him not, and he placed tho name of 
AttgUBttiH Harcourt at the head of the 
Uat. When l>r. Peirce took the paper 
he itarted, and, in a nuppreHsed toni-, 
said, " I did not expect this." When ho 
had fininhed reading, he spoke aloud : 
" Mr. Harcourt, I confetti myHcilf asto- 
niahed to find your name on this paper : 
an accjuaintance of four yearn liad led niu 
to give you credit for better feelinp)." 

AugUHtUB came forward, looking with 
unfeigned surprine. " You muHt huve 
mietaken the numo, eir," ho said. 

" No, Mr. Harcourt, your worthy leader 
has written it too plainly," said the Doc- 
tor, in a conteinptuouB tono. 

" Mr. Stapleton," appealed Augustuit, 
" you can clear mc from this charge." 

" I have made out my liat correctly, 
sir," said tho hardened youth. 

" Tlmti may yon he iiirgivcn this false- 
hood, as I hope to be able to forgive 
you !" returned Augustus firmly. " Ur. 
Foirce," he continued, turnini; to him. 
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" I am innocent — most innocent of this 
charge. The proof, however, aeenia strong 
against me, and those who alone are 
able to remove suspicion do not seem 
disposed to speak in my favour ; I there- 
fore submit to any punishment you may 
think proper to inflict." As he spoke, he 
looked reproachfully at Charles, 

" I am sure he is not guilty," said 
Dampier, interposing ; " for he has ever 
been the kindest of friends to me. I am 
sure his noble heart is incapable of such 
an act of cruelty," 

" You do me but justice, Mr. Dam- 
pier; indeed, you do roe but justice. I 
would have died rather than have " 

" I believe you, Harcourt," interrupted 
the Doctor, " I believe you; not so much, 
though, from your present assurances as 
from your past conduct, and," he added, 
looking sternly at Henry, " the character 
of your accuser. AsMr. Dampier wishes it, 
you are at liberty to resume your studies. 
For you, gentlemen," he continued, turning 
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to the party which a monitor had by his 
desire assembled round him, '' retire to 
your respective chambers, and there re- 
flect on your disgraceful conduct till you 
hear fart}ier from me/' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

When Charles entered his apartment he 
seated himself at a table, and burying 
his face in his hands, was for some time 
lost in thought. The forms of his home 
flitted before his eyes, and more than 
once he almost fancied he heard his 
mother's gentle voice reproaching him 
with cowardice and cruelty. He reviewed 
the last four years of his life^ and blushed 
to remember that he was a much less 
amiable character than when he came to 
Hardwicke ; he thought of the advice 
that his fond mother had given him on 
the eve of his depaiture ; how she had 
warned him to shun evil associates and 
pernicious counsels; how she had en- 
treated him to check every selfish pro- 
pensity, and take Augustus for his mo- 
del — that very Augustus whom, half an 
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hour before, he had stood by and heard 
UDJUBtly accused, even when one word 
from biu lips niit;ht have exculpated him. 
What an ungrateful return for the anxiety 
he had manifested to withdraw him from 
the plot for which he was now Hiiirurin|T 
confinement! He compared his own con- 
duct with that of his friend, and trembled 
at the cumparieon. The reproachful look 
with which Augustus had regarded btm, 
as he stood before Dr. Peirce, sooined to 
haunt biin: it was more in sorrow than 
in anger, bnt it spoke volumes; and he 
asked himself what influence could have 
induced him to withstand it? Conscience 
whispered amost unworthy one — -the fear 
of personal ridicule : and from whom ? 
from one who had led him into this and 
every other disgraceful scrape; from one 
through whose advice he )iad incurred or 
merited the displeasure of his parents, his 
tutor, his friend, and himself The humi- 
liitting thought overcame him ; and he 
resolved instantly to hasten to Augustus, 
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acknowledge his ingratitade, and solicit 
forgiveness. He laid his hand on the 
lock of the door^ forgetting he was a pri- 
soner : it resisted his attempt to open it ; 
but the next moment it was unlocked 
from the outside, and his evil genius, in 
the form of Henry Stapleton, appeared. 

" Well, Melworth, my boy ! how are 
you?" he exclaimed, as he entered. 
" Why, what a doleful countenance is 
this ! Here am I, come through all SOTts 
of perils to laugh with you at our adven- 
ture, and find you looking for all the 
world like a general after an unsuccessful 
battle. Why, what a doughty hero are 
you ! I gave you credit for more pluck.'* 

'' Indeed, Stapleton," said Charles, " I 
begin to think we have been very wrong 
in this affair. How could you accuse 
Harcourt?" 

*' O ! what's the poor fellow afraid 
manmia will scold her deary for misusing 
her pretty paragon V said Henry, in a 
tone of mockery. 
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** For shame, Henry, to speak so dis- 
regpectfully of my mother : she is one of 
the best of women, and shall not be in- 
sulted even by you." 

^* Well, then, his mamma shall be the 
best of mammas, — that is, if he's a good 
boy and follows my advice, which is, to 
set Harcourt and Dampier at defiance/' 

'^ No, Stapleton ; I have acted most 
ungratefully by Augustus, and will ac- 
knowledge it even to himself." 
• ** Will you so ? " said Henry, in a 
doubtful tone ; ^' then must I be off, and 
consider the best way to extricate myself. 
Mind ! do not blame me for conse- 
quences." And he was going. 

*^ Stop, Henry : what are you going to 
do 7" asked Charles. 

^' What ? why to send for the Doctor, 
and, under the mask of confession, declare 
to him that you and Harcourt were the 
formers of this plot, and that poor inno- 
ceijit I was dragged into it sorely against 
my inclination." 

G 
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You cannot be so unjust^ Henry V* 
Not if you are tractable ; but if you 
throw off your allegiance, I am surely at 
liberty to make my oWn terms." 

" What would you have me do?" asked 
the irresolute Charles. 

'^ Refrain from speaking to Haicourt 
for at least three months to come. I 
know it was he who betrayed us^ and I 
hoped to be revenged on him; but the 
old Doctor is so easily persuaded." 

Charles knew Augustus had not be- 
trayed them, but he dared not say so. At 
this moment a footstep was heard. 

** I must fly back to my room^" said 
Stapleton, ^' or I shall be discovered. 
Mind, Melworth, you are pledged not to 
speak to old Purity for the next three 
months." 

Ere Charles could answer, he was gone. 
He tried to resume the train of thought 
Stapleton's entrance had interrupted ; but 
he found it was not only interrupted-^ it 
was changed. How did be know that. 
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Harcourt had not betrayed them? His 
own letter in Dampier's desk might have 
escaped notice. Moreover, he now recol- 
lected he had mentioned no names. How^ 
then, came the Doctor to fix on Stapleton 
as the leader ? It was evident some one 
must have told him that. (Charles for- 
^t ihat Henry's character was so well 
miderstood : in the school, that wherever 
there was mischief, he was looked to as 
the head.) Besides, how could he be 
certain thatHarcoart was not in the plot? 
it might have been confided to him with- 
out his knowledge. Stapleton said it 
was ; and why was he not to be believed ? 
True, Augustus had denied it; and he 
never knew him utter an untruth : but 
then, we are none of us infallible; and 
though he did not like to see Augustus 
punished, yet it was much better than 
being punished himself. With this shal- 
low and selfish reasoning did Charles 
endeavour to stifle the reproaches of his 

g2 
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conscience, till summoned to Dr. Peirce's, 
presence. 

The sentence pronounced against the 
youths was severe, but not more so than 
their crime, deserved. The Doctor was 
an excellent judge how far he might ven- 
ture with the rod of correction; and when 
he had sufficiently exercised it, he could^ 
with inimitable skill, drop it from his 
hand, and, appealing to their feelings 
with the affection of a father, and the 
simplicity of a real Christian, he would 
often effect more lasting benefit to the 
hearts of his pupils than by the most 
rigid personal discipline. 

On the present occasion he represented 
to them, in striking colours, the enormity 
of their conduct in thus conspiring to 
destroy, even for a time, the peace of 
mind of a young man who, for from 
having injured them, was ever the pro* 
meter of their happiness and improve- 
ment; and who, from his situation among 
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them, ought to be an object of their 
respect. 

He particularly addressed himself to 
those who were brothers, blaming them 
for having aimed tbs ahafts of their ridi' 
cule at a virtue which gave more lustre 
to Mr. Dampier's character than would 
the possession of a diadem; for he envied 
not, he said, the feelings of that man 
who could calmly hear of a siBtei's suf- 
ferings, or turn a deaf ear to a sister's 
woes. He concluded by recommending 
them instantly to offer an apology to 
their insulted usher, and to endeavour, 
by their future behaviour, to obliterate 
the memory of their present fault; adding, 
that any repetition of one so flagrant 
should not be followed by severe chas- 
tisement alone, but by instant and pub- 
lic expulsion. 

It was with a most ungracious coun- 
tenance that the proud heir of Stapleton 
Abbey approached the humble usher of 
Hardwicke. " By order of Dr. Peircc, 
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siir/' he fiaid, '* I come to offer an apology 
for the frolic of which he and you sefsm 
to think so seriously/' 

*^ And for Dr. Peirce's sake, sir, I ac-^ 
cept it/' said Dampieir, somewhat haugh* 
tilyi resentment for a moment triumphing 
over his more amiable feelings ;^ but, in- 
stantly correcting himself,.. he held out 
his hand, and addedy '' Mr. Stapleton, 
let it be no more thought of between ns." 
The proffered hand was sulkily refused, 
and Henry retired to meditate some- more 
wary, but not less effectual, means w 
annoying tbe%bjects of his dislike. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

1 

TbK sentiments of the young gentlemen 
who formed the society at Hardwicke 
had undergone a complete revolution since 
the first introduction of Augustus and 
Charles amongst them; for there were 
few» of the worthy part of them at least, 
who did not now prefer the poor yet 
generous and amiable ward and prot6g£ 
of Mr. Melworth, to hit wealthy but 
fickle and selfish son. Augustus was the 
friend of all who stood in need of assist* 
ance, of whatever kind. Had a little boy 
a lesson which he did not understand^ 
and consequently could not learn, Har* 
court was always at hand to explain away 
the difficulty; had an elder one a cause, 
or fancied cause, of complaint against a 
school-fellow, he was appealed to, and 
would quickly adjust all differences ;i or 




had any incurred tbe displeasure of Dr. 
Peirce, he would reason with them on 
their error, and then sohcit, and gene- 
rally obtain, for them his forgiveness. 
Thus, his departure waa looked forward 
to with feehngs widely different from 
those which greeted his arrival. 

Itwas a subject of heartfelt satisfaction 
to this amiable youth that Henry Staple- 
ton was to leave school at the same time 
as himself; for he foudly hoped that 
Charles, left to the guidance of bis own 
heart and principles, would soon regain 
the forfeited esteem of Dr. Peirce and his 
school-fellows. Augustus had, alas! yet 
to learn how far tbe wasting influence of 
selhshness had blighted, if not destroyed, 
those amiable qualities in the mind of 
Charles which he looked forward to for 
working this most desirable reformation ; 
or he would have known, that a lesson 
more severe than any he had yet received 
could alone effect it. 

During the last three months all had 
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gone on Bmoothly ^ for though Henry 
omitted no opportunity of privately an- 
noying Darapier and Harcourt, yet he 
dared not now do it openly. Charles, 
meanwhile, rigidly observed the tacit pro- 
miae he had given to avoid companion- 
ship with Augustus ; for his invidious 
friend had lately, as an additional mo- 
tive for his doing so, given it as his opi- 
nion, that it was an act of great injustice 
on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Molworth 
towards their son, to charge themselves 
with the education and future settlement 
of this young upstart, whom he repre- 
sented as likely to become^ hia rival, not 
only in the art'ection, but (what Henry 
considered of far greater importance) the 
future disposal of the property of hi^ 
parents. 

This idea, artfully insinuated, had now 
taken full possession of the mind of 
Charles, and changed the indifference he 
had long felt for Augustus into absolute 
di&hke; while the latter, tired of making 
G 3 
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oTertnres which were coastantly rejected, 
now seldom Bought his society. 

A few weeks previous to the vacation, 
and while our heroes were thus disposed 
towards each other, Dr. Peirce was sum- 
moned to town on particular business — a 
most unusual circumstance with him : 
he was, however, to be absent only two 
days; and, as wa^ customary on similar 
occasions, the boys were, on the second, 
to be indulged with a holyday. 

Accordingly, early in the morning dif- 
ferent groups were formed, to consult 
faow they should make the most of this 
day of leisure; and various as the cha- 
racters of ninety boys were the modes of 
amusement chosen, as most likely to be 
productive of pleasure. Charles and 
Stapleton paired off as usual, and were 
seen parading the play-ground with looks 
of more than common importance ; while 
Augustus, who generally employed a 
holyday in increasing his acquaintance 
with a favourite author, or copying from 
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Dr. Peirce's valuabU collection of prints, 
went towards the library for the latter 
purpose. Ere he reached it, the two 
boys crossed his path ; and he perceived 
so much of mystery in their countenances, 
as convinced him there was some new 
scheme in agitation between them: he 
therefore changed his plan, and taking 
a, book, returned to the play-ground, 
where, while he was apparently deeply 
intent on his volume, he narrowly watched 
the movements of the friends. 

The dinner-bell, however, found them 
«epi^rately occupied ; and after they had 
p9,rtaken of. the meal, Augustus, sup- 
posing his suspicions unfounded, as- 
cended to the library to pursue his original 
intention. As he entered the room, the 
window of which looked towards the 
play-ground, he saw Charles and Henry 
approach each other, and, after a fetv 
minutes' conversation, cautiously open a 
door which led from it into the road, 
and the next moment they had disap- 
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peared. As this was in direct oppOBition 
to the rules of the school, Augustus again 
trembled for the thoughtless and incon- 
siderate Charles, He waited some mo- 
ments, hoping they would return; at 
'length, seeing thatj they did not, his 
pnidence yielded to his anxiety ; and, 
hastening through the forbidden door, he 
walked towards the town. Scarcely had he 
reached it, when he perceived the two 
boys, each mounted on a beautiful and 
high-spiiited horse. Struck with terror, 
yet unwilling to be considered a spy on 
their actions, he retreated into a shop 
while they trotted gaily by. In a state 
of indescribable agitation did Augustus 
continue for three hours, walking up and 
down before the door through which they 
must re-enter. He rejoiced that their 
absence was evidently unobserved by all 
but himself; and he yet hoped they 
would arrive before the Doctor, who was 
.hourly expected. 

At length the church clock struck 
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seven, when he again ventured into the 
road, and walked on some moments, till 
•a cloud of dust, accompanied by the 
sound of horses' feet, announced their 
approach. He turned round, hoping to 
regain the play-ground before they came 
up with, him: finding it, however, un- 
likely that he should be able to do so, as 
they were riding very quickly, he tried to 
avoid notice by concealing himself be- 
hind a hedge. Just as they reached the 
spot near which he was standing, the 
horse Stapleton rode took fright at some- 
thing in the path, and plunging for- 
ward, threw him with violence lo the 
ground. Charles, alarmed, drew up,- and 
Augustus rushed from his hiding-place 
to the assistance of his unfortunate school- 
fellow: the former no sooner saw him, 
than be exclaimed : 

'^ For God's sake, Harcourt, take care 
of poor Stapleton, for I must take care of 
myself!" and, spurring his horse, he set 
off at full speed. 
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• * . 

Augustus looked as though a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at his feet, yet hardly 
did he believe the evidence of his senses. 
He had long known Charles to be selfish, 
fickle, and calculating; but he could not 
have believed him cold-hearted and cruel, 
as he had just proved himself. He 
thought of Mrs. Melworth and Amelia^ 
whose kind and feeling hearts would 
have prompted them to rush through 
danger, and even to death itself, to the 
assistance of a sufiering or unfortunate 
fellow-creature; and he looked after 
CharleSy flying from the calls of hu- 
manity and the groans of his cbosen 
friend and companion m disobedience, 
till his heart sickened ; and he was com- 
pelled to lean against a tree for support. 

An expression of intense agony from 
Stapleton roused him from his reverie; 
and, with desperate resoluticm, he shook 
off the feeling of horror which had re^ 
dttced him almost to a i^tate of insen- 
sibility, and kneeling beside the now 
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fainting Henry, he attempted to raise 
him in his arms: finding his strength, 
however, insufficient for this purpose, he 
gently drew him from the middle of the 
road ; and, rushing with the speed of 
lightning to the house, called the ser- 
vants to his aid. The sufferer was 
speedily laid upon a bed, and Dr. Peirce's 
physician summoned to attend him, who 
pronounced his leg to be broken, and his 
body otherwise much bruised. 

In the midst of this scene of conAision 
and terror, the Doctor returned; and 
great as was his consternation, his anger 
was not less severe. He instantly or- 
dered every door to be locked, and no 
one admitted without his knowledge; 
hoping by that means to discover Sta- 
pleton'3 companion, who, he supposed, ' 
must still be absent; for Augustus, when 
questioned on the subject, had confessed 
there was another, though he nobly de- 
clined betraying who it was. When he 
returned to the school-room, he was 
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surprised to see Charles walking about 
with an air of assumed unconcern ; nor 
was he among the number of those who 
crowded round him« with inquiries after 
Stapleton. The ushers were desired to 
call over the names ; when, to the as- 
tonishment of the Doctor, every boy was 
present. Perplexed and grieved, he 
therefore dismissed them for the night; 
and retired to his Ubrary to inform Sir 
Henry and Lady Stapleton of their son's 
accident. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

« 

At an early hour the following morning 
Dr. Peirce entered the study, his looks 
bearing witness to the anxiety of his 
mind* /* 

In answer to an inquiry of Dampier's 
after the suffering Stapleton, he informed 
him that his state was such as to *pre* 
clude^alike removal or conversation; and 
that as it would probably be many weeks 
before he could be questioned on the 
subject of the late catastrophe/ and as 
the holydays were so near at hand^ he 
was resolved to take instant measures to 
discover who had accompanied him, in 
order that a public example might be 
made of so flagrant an ojBTender: he 
therefore requested, as a personal favour, 
and to prevent suspicion resting on the 
innocent, that if any one was privy to 
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the circumstance, they would instantly 
coafesB it; and though they could not 
avoid censure, they should escape chas- 
tiBement." All were silent, and the 
Doctor resumed. " For the unhappy 
and guilty Stapleton, he is already suf- 
ficiently punished: and may his dread- 
ful accident be a naming to those whom 
he has so oflen led astray !" Aa he 
spoke, he looked steadfastly at Charles, 
whose eye sunk beneath his searching 
glance. " Mr. Melworth," he suddenly 
asked, " were . you out with Mr. Sta- 
pleton yesterday?" 

For one moment Charles resolved on 
boldly answering — yes; but then came 
as usual the dread of personal puni^- 
ment — puolshment, too, which he knew 
was to be so public and so disgraceful; 
and with a voice as firm as he could 
render it, he uttered — " No." Augnstus 
started. 

" Then, Mr. Harcourt, it resta with 
you," said the Doctor, " to clear up this 
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mjsteiy; and sorry' I am to add, much 
suspicion is attachable to yoursdlf* Yoii 
were the dnly person ol^serred tio ' be 
absent from the play-ground ; you weite 
the firsi to give the alarm; and yoii 
done were with Mr. Stapleton when he 
w\as brought in. From your own con^ 
fession, you saw him fall; and yet you 
decline informing me what led you <to 
the spot, in defiance of the rules of 
my school ; or who the person was, who 
you say rode quickly away as yos ap^ 
preached. Remember, sir/' added the 
Doctor, sternly, ^* this is the second time, 
within a few months, that I have had 
strong cause to doubt the profriety of 
your conduct.'' 

'^ I acknowledge it, str/' said Augustus 
firmly, '' and I regret it; but I again 
repeat I was not Mr. Stapleton's cbm- 
panion yesterday, nor have I ever been 
on terms of intimacy with him/' 

*' Then who was, sir?" 
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" Indeed, I cannot answer your qaes- 
tion," replied the youth. 

" Then are you guilty of shameful ob- 
Btinacy, or premeditated falsehood !" said 
the Doctor, angrily ; and he left the room. 

All eyes now settled on Augustus, 
with the exception of those of the guilty 
Charles: he would not for worlds have 
eocouutered the glance of his injured 
friend. 

" Augustus," said Dampier, "let me 
entreat you not to let a false, a foolish 
idea of honour or of friendship, influence 
you to conceal this offender. Remember 
the consequences to yourself; and re- 
member, too, that he who has not honour 
to come forward and save you from dis- 
grace in this emergency, is unworthy of 
your friendship." 

" Mr. Dampier, urge me not," replied 
Augustus ; " my resolution is taken, — and 
though my present pride and future hopes 
be blighted by my silence, I will not 
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betray what another must have such 
powerful reasons to conceal.'' 

In a few hours Dr. Peirce returned. 

'^ I have been making inquiries in the 
town, Mr. Harcourt/' he said^ ^* and 
have elicited sufficient, still more to con- 
vince me, that in denying your share in 
the events of yesterday, you are only 
adding duplicity to disobedience. I un- 
derstand, from several persons who wit- 
nessed it, that a horse, without a rider, 
galloped towards the inn, and in less 
than a minute was followed by another, 
ridden at full speed by a young gen- 
tleman, who left it at the gate, and, 
without delivering it to any one, returned 
quickly towards the spot where the ac- 
cident happened : this, doubtless, was 
you, ere you gave the alarm." Augustus 
looked up, but did not speak. ** What 
can induce you thus to persevere in de- 
nying the fact, I own perplexes me, 
unless it is the recollection, that in an 
attempt to deceive me you have before 
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been too successful. Beliete not^ how- 
ever, that I am again to be duped, or 
that the regret I feel at being compelled 
thus publicly to punish a youth of whom 
I had hoped better things, will overcome 
my sense of justice. A prompt and 
candid confession may yet mitigate the 
severity of the sentence I must otherwise 
pronounce against you ; and in promising 
thus much, I am actuated rather by the 
memory of what you were during the 
first four years of our acquaintance, than 
what you have been for the last five 
months : have you any thing to say ?** 

'* Only to repeat once more. Dr. Peiroe, 
that I am entirely guiltless of the charge 
alleged against me. I feel, however, 
that I cannot now convince you of this; 
and I (eel, too, that though I must ever 
regret not being able to do so, I shall 
never have cause to reproach myself for 
my silence." 

" Your conduct, sir, is most extra* 
ordinary,*' returned the Doctor. *' I 
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know not what to make of you ; but I 
muBt not aulSer your falsehood or your 
firmneaa, be it which it inay» to affect 
my decieion. I therefore once more, and 
very eameatly, request, that if any one 
present has just cause to question its 
rectitude, they will inform me of it/' 
Several whispers were exchanged, but 
no one spoke aloud ; and the Doctor 
resumed : '' With deep regret, Mr. Har- 
oourt, but with strong conviction of the 
justice of the sentence, I thus publicly 
expel you the school; and sincerely 
hope/' he added, looking round, ^' that 
your fate may be a warning to your 
companions, against a breach of rules 
which I will not have broken; and the 
violation of which, in the present in- 
stance, has been followed by such dis- 
astrous consequences/' 

Augustus looked imploringly at Charles, 
wno, witli a face of scarlet, rose from his 
seat, and advanced a few steps forward ; 
but then intruded the thought of self, a 
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sense of shame, and, above all, the re- 
membrance of how infinitely more dear 
Augustus would become to his parents, 
should they discover his present noble 
forbearance towards their son : these con- 
siderations, added to the certainty that 
his disgrace would effectually banish him 
from their presence and affection, again 
triumphed; and he re-seated himself. 

This movement of Charleses was re-^ 
marked by all but Dr. Pierce, who was 
too much engaged to notice it; and 
various were the opinions to which it 
gave rise. To Dampier, and many others 
who knew their respective charactera, it 
brought conviction^ that Augustus was, 
indeed, about to suffer in the cause of 
friendship; and they deplored, though 
they could not prevent it. Others saw, 
or thought they saw, in it a proof of 
deep feeling and sincere commiseration 
for the fate of his companion. How 
erroneous their judgment, Charles and 
Augustus alone knew. 



" To>norrow morning, Mr. Harcowrt." 
nid the Doctor, " a post-chaii« will be 
mi the door to convey you to your rriondH, 
to whom it is my [latnful duty this night 
to write an account of your diBprace." 

PerhRpa there are frw pprMons who 
nwet with less ajmpnthy in tht^ir hour of 
troahle than a rnvnuritn dincardcd. It 
hu ever been bo in the world — it waH ho 
at Hardwioke. For that Augustus wa» 
a favourite with Dr. Pcircc, we have not 
attempted to conceal ; and we have said, 
too, that ho was o(|ually no with the 
greater part of hie achonl-fellowit; but 
when the smiles and preference of a 
•nperior are withdrawn, popularity with 
the multitude soon follows. When there- 
fore the Doctor, accompanied hy Dam- 
pier, had left the study, he found himaolf 
in a moHt awkward situation. He wiin 
standint; aloni', in the middle of the 
room, in the posture in which ho had 
received his sentence. A silence, almost 
solemn, porvadod the apartment, con- 
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trasted strongly with the loud sounds of 
mirth which usually followed the dis- 
appearance of the masters. None ap- 
proached to offer consolation, or even to 
express regret. Deeply feeling the un- 
kindness of this neglect from those whom 
he had so often solaced under similar 
trials^ and scarcely knowing what he did, 
he reached a book, and, seating himself 
at a table, tried to direct his attention to 
it. This he found was impossible; and 
in a few moments he had unconsciously 
permitted the volume to fall from his 
hands. 

The boys, meanwhile, formed them- 
selves into groups, and were heard 
discussing the late events ; while a very 
little one, who had been anxiously 
watching the dejected Augustus, cau- 
tiously approached him, and, in an under 
tone, said, '* Do not look so sorrowful, 
Harcourt ; I dare say you have not told 
a story. Melworth says he thinks his 
father and mother will send you aw^y 
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from them; if they do, my papa and 
mamma are very rich, and I will ask 
them to let you come and live with us/' 
And then, gathering courage from the 
warmth of his feelings, he turned towards 
his companions, and, raising his voice, 
added : ** You all pretended to like poor 
Harcourt when you wanted him to help 
you with your lessons, or get yoii oht of 
scrapes; and now none of you notice 
him, because the Doctor's in a passion 
with him ; but he's the best boy in the 
school for all that.'^ Augustus's heart 
was full; but as he took the hand that 
was extended to him, he struggled to 
speak. ** You are a generous little 
fellow, Ashtown, and I thank you; for 
you have proved, just as I was thinking 
myself deserted, that I have yet one 
friend." 

Roused by the spirited speech of this 
little hero, which, as addressed to no 
one individually, failed to give the 
offence it might otherwise have done, 

h2 
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several of the boys surrounded Charles, 
and^ in a tone of reproof^ expressed their 
surprise at his taking no notice of one 
whom he ought, from circumstances, to 
regard as a brother: he therefore ap- 
proached Augustus, and, in accents which 
he meant to be conciliating, but which 
were in fact tremulous and irresolute, 
asked, ** if he could do any thing for 
him?" 

" You can do nothing for me now," 
returned the youth; and, turning from 
him^ he retired to a restless pillow. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When Mr, Dampier was released from 
his evening duties in the school-room, he 
took his hat, and walked to the Dolphin 
Inn. On inquiring for the landlord, he 
was informed he had heen absent since 
the day before; but that his return was 
immediately expected. At ten o'clock, 
therefore, this faithful friend of Augustus 
Harcourt was again at the inn; and this 
time its proprietor was visible. " May I 
ask, Mr. Wiggins," said Dampier, as the 
landlord entered the room into which he 
had been shewn, " if two horses were 
hired from your stablea yesterday morn- 
ing by some young gentlemen from Dr. 
Peirce's school?" 

" Really, sir, I believe I might ac- 
lOmniodate some such persona in the 
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course of yesterday," replied Wiggins, in 
a consequential tone. 

*' And will you be kind enough to 
inform me who they were ?" asked Dam- 
pier. 

" Indeed, sir, I do not know that I 
am at liberty to mention names. I make 
a point of never betraying the secrets of 
my customers." 

** Then you were aware secrecy was 
necessary, sir," said Dampier. " You 
must excuse my saying I think you very 
blameable in permitting youthd, whom 
you knew to be under Dr. Peirce's care, 
to mount those spirited animals without 
his knowledge. '^ 

" And pray may I ask who you are, who 
presume to question my right to do as I 
like with my own horses ?" exclaimed the 
pompous host of the Dolphin, observing 
the shabbiness of Dampier's outward 
appearance. '' I hope I know myself too. 
well, to deny any favour, in my power to 
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grant; to the son and heir of Sir Henry 
Stapleton/' And then^ finding he had 
in his passion betrayed what he felt he 
ought to have concealed^ he stopped 
confused. 

** As the representative of Dr. Peirce, 
I certainly do question your right to 
place the lives of his pupils in danger/' 
said Dampier; '' but this is not my 
present business: we are but too well 
acquainted with Mr. Stapleton's share in 
this affair. I am here with the hope of 
removing the punishment inflicted for 
this offence from the person who, I feel 
convinced; is suffering it unjustly. By 
seconding me in this attempt, you will 
repair^ in a small degree^ the mischief of 
which your imprudence has been the 
first cause.'' 

*' Well, sir, I'm sure if I can do a part 
towards removing suspicion from Mr. 
Stapleton, and fixing it on some less 
worthy person, I shall be most happy to 
say any thing you may require," said the 
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sccommodiitiDg landlord, in a more civil 
tone, and entirely misunderB landing Dam- 
pier's speech. 

" You seeDi to be unaware, sir," re- 
turned the usher, " that Mr. Stapleton 
has already received a punishment beyond 
your art or mine to remove; he is now 
lying with a broken leg, the sad effect of 
his yesterday's frolic." 

" Hey ! — what ! — did I hear you right, 
sir?" exclaimed the landlord. " Did 
you say that the son and heir of Sir 
Henry Stapleton had broken his leg by 
falling from one of my horses? Why, 
his father will never come near my house 
again! and he's one of my best cus- 
tomers ! And my horse, too, perhaps 
that is spoiled; and then good bye to 
seventy guineas! 0, I shall be ruined! 
I shall be ruined!" And, in a statu of 
agitation almost amounting to agony, 
poor Mr. Wiggins rushed out to ascer- 
tain the fate of the animal. In a few 
Lntinutes he returned, pronouncing the 
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horse, fortunately, uninjured; but de- 
claring that the ioaa of Sir Henry's cus- 
tom could never be repaired. 

Ab Boon aH Uampier could recall bis 
attention, he reHumed the discourse. 
" But it is the name of Mr. Stapleton's 
companion 1 wish to learn ; and as an 
act of justice to his parents, who are now 
mourning by their sutlering son, you 
ought to mukc me acquainted with it." 

" Ay, that would I willingly," replied 
the man, half distracted at hearing that 
the Stapletons were at Hardwicke, and 
their horses and servants not at the 
Dolphin. " But, indeed, 1 dn not know 
it; i only remember he often came here 
with Mr. Stapleton, but I never heard 
his name." 

" The young gentlemen have been in 
the constant habit of visiting you, then, 
it seems," said Dampier: " you must, I 
should think, be acquainted with his 
person." 

" That I am well," replied the lond- 
h3 
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lord. " Leave John Wiggins alone for 
remembering the face of a customer." 

" Then you would recognise him if 
you were to see him," asked Dampier. 

Wiggins answered in the affirmative; 
and the young man having now found 
the means of winning him to his purpofle, 
engaged him to come to Hardwicke the 
following morning, early enough to see 
Augustus put into the chaise : when, if 
he was guiltless of the charge imputed to 
him, he was to come forward and declare 
him so ; and if not, retire without ex- 
citing notice. Having secured Mr. Wig- 
gins's attendance by a promise to re- 
commend his house, Dampier returned to 
the school. 

Not very enviable were the midnight 
reveries of Charles Melworth. He 
had escaped detection and avoided pu- 
nishment. He saw him whom he had 
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1 fair 



way 



being removed from his path; for 
convinced his father and mother 
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would no longer continue their coun- 
tenance and affection to one who had 
received and merited so disgraceful a 
sentence as expulsion from school. He 
had no fear of future discovery; for he 
was quite sure that Augustus, having 
been so firm in hitherto concealing his 
guilty would nut hereafter betray him, 
and thus be the means of lowering him 
in the good opinion of his parents. Nor 
had he any dread of Stapleton : his dis- 
like to Harcourt he knew to be so deeply 
rooted, that be would glory in a mistake 
which had produced effects so unfa- 
vourable to him; and yet, with all his 
selfish feelings gratified, we rppeat — 
Charles Melworth was miserable ; and he 
sometimes thought he would have given 
worlds to have changed places with that 
very Augustus who was about to be thus 
unjustly disgraced. Now did be deeply 
experience the truth of what his ex- 
cellent mother had so often told hitn, that 
a wounded conscience was almost beyond 
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endurance. He dreaded the return of 
day-light; and thought he could never 
again encounter the searching glance of 
Dr. Peirce, or listen to the aonowful 
tonea of Augustus. He fell asleep ; but 
his dreams were not less painful than his 
waking thoughts. He fancied he beheld 
his friend forced into the carriage which 
was to convey him for ever from Hard- 
wicke; he saw his countenance pallid 
with emotion, and heard him utter a groan 
of anguish ; when suddenly the form of 
his mother appeared, and, dragging him 
forward, she declared him to be guilty; 
then embracing Augustus, she seemed 
to lead him away in triumph. He awoke 
in an agony; and with an aching head 
and beating heart approached the bed- 
side of the still slumbering Harcourt : he 
put forth his hand to rouse him ; but a 
tremulous shiver came over him, and 
with a hasty step he returned to his 

Augustus, meantime, had been me- 
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dilating on his blighted prosjiects nitli 
feelings but little more placid. The 
respect, amounting almost to veneration, 
which he had ever felt for Dr. Peirce, 
liad led him to set a high price on his 
good opinion; and he had ardently 
hoped to leave Hardwicke ranking very 
high in his estimation. For Mr. and 
Mrs. Melworth, too, he had an affection 
almost boundlesB ; and he had longed to 
testify how grateful he was for all their 
kindness to him, a destitute orphan. He 
had looked forward, with an impatience 
tittle short of enthusiastic, to the time 
when he should be allowed to engage in 
his profession under their auspices. How 
anxious had he been to become an or- 
nament to it, and thus do credit to their 
patronage! In the space of a few short 
hours he had seen all these bright visions 
dispelled ; he was about to be sent away 
disgraced to these beloved friends, to be 
regarded by them as guilty of unpar- 
donable disobedience, and, what was 
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much worse, hardened dupHcity. How 
then could he longer exist on their 
bounty, even were they disposed (which 
it was hardly likely they would be) to 
continue it to him ? He felt he could not 
accept of benefits of which he was con- 
sidered unworthy, and yet he firmly re- 
solved never to undeceive them; for to 
be the cause of a breach between Charles 
and his parents was not to be thought of. 
There seemed, therefore, no chance of 
extricating himself from his unhappy 
situation ; yet, though his spirits were 
disturbed, his conscience was at rest; 
and when Charles approached him, he 
had been for some time sleeping soundly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'* Poor Harcourt! here comes the chaise/' 
said one of the young gentlemen^ leaning 
forward from the school-room window to 
speak to a companion. Augustus heard 
the sound : he had been closeted for 
some time with Dr. Peirce, who had 
been vainly urging him to confess the 
truth, if it was not already discovered. 
Firmly, yet respectfully, refusing, but 
still maintaining his own innocence, the 
Doctor became angry; and was at that 
moment accusing him of ingratitude and 
perfidy. 

Dampier, meanwhile, seeing the car- 
riage at the door, became impatient for 
the appearance of Wiggins; and, half 
fearing lest the customer-loving inn-keeper 
should have discovered that it was the 
son of the wealthy and powerful Mr. 
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Melworth, of Elmsdale Grove, that he 
was about publicly to expose, he hurried 
out, to secure his presence by fresh 
promises, founded on Dr. Peirce'a in- 
fluence with the Stapletons, when he 
fortunately perceived him coming towards 
the school : he only waited, therefore, till 
he had concealed himself within view of 
what was passing there. 

" Come, Mr. Harcourt," said the Doc- 
tor, in a tone where deep feeling strug- 
gled with necessai-y 6rmnes3 ; " come, let 
me have no delay : as I am compelled to 
dismiss you thus disgracefully, I beg the 
ceremony may not be protracted." Au- 
gustus had lingered, to take leave of 
some of his companions. 

" I am ready, sir," he said dejectedly. 
" Adieu, Mr. Dampier, I shall ever re- 
member your kindness. Farewell, Charles, 
we shall perhaps not meet at midsum- 
mer; but you will bear I am still your 
friend." 

Charles dared not answer ; his voice 
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would have betrayed his^ruitt: he trem- 
bled so that he could hardly stand ; and 
to hide hm confusion, he turned quickly 
away. 

Augustus hastened to the door. The 
Doctor, who was already there, extended 
his hand. " 1 grieve that we part thus, 
Mr, Harcourt," he said. 

" It grieves me too, sir," replied the 
youth, springing into the chaise, as if to 
conceal his emotion. 

At this moment Wifrgins approached, 
and bowing respectfully to the Doctor, 
said : 

" Here seems to be some mistake, 
sir; that is not the young gentleman 
who rode out with Mr. Stapleton the 
other morning." 

" Is it not, sir?" said the Doctor 
sternly; " then may I ask who it was?" 

" I cannot tell you by name, sir," 
replied Wiggins ; " but 1 think if I were 
to see your gentlemen all together, I 
could point him out." 
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" Dampier," s^id the Doctor, '' be so 
good as to order every boy to the school- 
room immediately; and, Mr. Harcourt, 
return there till this matter is looked to. 
How much trouble and anxiety would 
your being less obstinate have prevented 
yourself and me !" With a feeling dif- 
ferent from grief, yet barely allied to joy, 
did the kind-hearted Augustus Harcourt 
re-enter the room which he thought he 
had quitted for ever. In a few minutes 
he was followed by the Doctor and 
Wiggins. 

It was not yet known what had oc- 
casioned the sudden change in the move- 
ments of the party; but when the inii- 
keeper entered the school-room, Charles 
felt that all farther concealment was at 
an end, and he stood awaiting with 
desperate firmness the fate which he saw 
hung over him. Wiggins, with a look of 
importance, passed his eyes from one to 
the other of the boys, as the Doctor 
requested him to point out the oiBfender ; 
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at lengthy fixing them on Charles, he 
exclaimed : 

'' That's him! that's the young gen- 
tleman, sir, that came to my stable ! and 
I mounted him myself, just before I went 
out." 

*• Impossible !" said the Doctor, '' you 
cannot mean it." 

^' It is true! it is true!" exclaimed 
CharleSi with almost a scream; and 
sinking into a seat, he seemed overcome 
with shame. 

'' Then I must believe it," said the 
Doctor, yet in a tone half incredulous. 
*' I should have suspected any thing but 
this: that you, Mr. Melworth, could 
have suiFered your father's ward, your 
own adopted brother, to be accused, de- 
graded, and expelled, for a fault of which 
you knew yourself only to be guilty ! I 
could not have believed my house had 
harboured a heart at once so depraved 
and so relentless! And yet I had for- 
gotten," he added, after a pause, '* I 
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have always found you selfish and ir- 
resolute; and I should have known sel- 
fishness is ever the precursor of crime." 

" Indeed, indeed, he has not been bo 
hlameable as you imagine," interposed 
Augustus. " I was aware of their ab- 
Bence, and ought to have informed some 
one of it, and then this dreadful accident 
might have been prevented." 

" Silence, Mr. Harcourt," said the 
Doctor; " not a word in his defence : he 
has proved himself unworthy of your 
slightest notice. Silence, I repeat ; and 
hear the sentence, which he has doubly 
merited, removed from yourself to this 
ungrateful friend. 1 shall hasten to 
write a letter to his parents, far different 
indeed from that of which you were to 
have been the bearer." As he spoke, he 
was leaving the room. 

" O ! do not go ; do not, pray do not 
expel bim !" said Augustus, throwing 
himself before the Doctor. "Indeed he 
has been misled, ill advised: he was the 
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best of boys till " And then re- 

memberiDg he had no right to accuse the 
absent, he paused. 

" You are a generous, noble fellow, 
Harcourt," said the Doctor ; " and such 
aa I always thought you. I know not 
bow I must atone to you for having 
suffered myself to be thus easily de- 
ceived." 

" There needs no atonement, sir," re- 
turned Augustus. " Appearances, proofs, 
were alt against me ; but, O ! that you 
would pardon my poor friend ; I am sure 
he heartily repents his folly," 

" Augustus, intercede not for me," said 
Charles, coming forward. " I am un- 
worthy of your kindness; I do not de- 
serve your friendship. 1 have given my 
parents cause to blush for their only son. 
Dr. Peirce, I merit the severest punish- 
ment you can inflict upon me, and I will 
try to submit to it with courage;" and 
he would biLve moved towards the door. 

" O, he need not go !" said Augustus, 
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again interposing : *^ I implore yon. Dr. 
Peirce, to pardon him. Let not his father 
and mother know of this terrible affair, 
and I would be answerable with my life 
for his future conduct." 

A murmur of admiration ran through 
the school. Wiggins stared with asto- 
nishment, and the delighted Dampier 
seemed almost ready to clap his hands. 

" Mr. Melworth, I deeply pity you/' 
said the Doctor; But Charles was not 
just then so pitiable an object as those 
who witnessed his disgrace might have 
imagined ; for it was probably in this 
moment of deep humiliation, awakened 
feeling, and renovated virtue, that the 
demon of selfishness fpr ever took flight 
from his heart. 

" No, Augustus !" he exclain^d ; '* I 
will not be so overdone in generosity. 
I will myself tell my father and mother 
the whole of this business ; and, believe 
me, I will do you justice. I have this 
day learned a lesson I shall never forget. 
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I will tell them, that to your example 
they will owe all they may hereafter find 
of virtue in the heart of their son. Dr. 
Peirce, I await your pleasure." 

" There, do you not see he is noble ? 
has he not proved himself generous?" 
appealed Augustus. '* Pray, pray, pardon 
him, for my sake ; for the sake of his 
parents, pardon him." 

*' Harcourt, you have vanquished me," 
said the Doctor, deeply aifected ; " and 
you alone could have done it. Mr. Mel- 
worth, mark my words. To the influence 
of this amiable youth you owe your pre- 
sent pardon. Let me conjure you to 
cherish his friendship, take his example 
for your model, and, believe me, it will 
lead you right. Make self ever a secon- 
dary consideration ; and in order that 
you may do so in greater things, practice 
self-denial in the every-day occurrences 
of life. As a first step towards amend- 
ment, I would earnestly recommend you 
to persevere in your intention of making 
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your friends acquainted with the circum- 
stances which have lately occasioned us 
all so much distress. Yon owe this to 
yourself, but, above all, you owe it to 
your noble friend." 

" I intend it, Dr. Peirce; believe me, 
I intend it : nor shall I sleep in peace 
till this indispensable duty is performed," 
And those who witnessed the evident con- 
trition of Charles gave him full credit for 
' thesincerity of bis promise. 

" You may discharge that chaise, Wil- 
liam," said the Doctor, as a servant en- 
tered the room. A loud shout of triumph 
was beard from the school-room window 
as the carriage drove from the door; and 
for the future it became a matter of emu- 
lation amongst the boys who should rank 
highest in the estimation of Augustas 
Harcourt. 

" Perhaps, sir," said Wiggins, ap- 
proaching Dr. Peirce cap in hand, " yoo 
will speak a word or two for me to Sir 
Henry Stapleton. I am afraid I shall 
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have incurred his dispicHSure by having 
obliged his aon; but, indeed, sir, I had 
no thoughts of an accident; and Mr. 
Stapleton is such si nice young gen- 
tleman, one could refuse him nothing." 

" Say, rather, Mr. Wiggins, that Mr. 
Staplbton had proved so excellent a cus- 
tomer," replied the Doctor, in a con- 
temptuous tone. " I fancy Sir Henry 
will bo but little disposed to give his 
future patronage to one who has thus 
imprudently assisted the too late dis- 
covered follies of his aon. In consi- 
deration, however, of the act of justice 
you have just performed, I will certainly 
be the bearer of your apology ; but in 
future, Mr. Wiggins, you will do well to 
remember, that he who, for the sake of 
gain, ministers to the caprices and vices 
of giddy and inconsiderate youths, is not 
only equally culpable with themselves, 
but must ever be looked upon as an- 
awerable for consequences." 

" Certainly, sir; and for the future I 
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will never accommodate any gentleman 
from your house without a written order 
from yourself." 

*' Which you will very seldom be 
troubled with/' said the Doctor^ as the 
bowing inn-keeper retired. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The poitman who left Hardwicke that 
evening was the bearer of the following 
letter: — 

CHARLES MELWORTH TO HIS MOTHER. 

" Never before, my dearest mother^ did 
your unhappy Charles dread the task of 
addressing you; but then, never before 
had he such a tale of degradation to 
unfold; and yet could you and my 
father at this moment look to the bottom 
of my heart, and see the sincerity with 
which I have repented^ and do repent 
my crime, you would, I am sure, pity, 
even while you condemned and blushed 
for, your son. But the grief you will 
feel at perusing this letter will be no- 
thing to that you would now have ex- 
perienced/ had it not been for the noble 

i2 
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and unmerited interference of our geaeiotts 
Augustus, who, as you will presently 
discover, I am most unworthy to call my 
friend." 

The repetition of circumstances with 
which the reader is already acquainted 
would be both tedious and unnecessary : 
suffice it, therefore, to say, that Charles 
went on to give a candid and most 
impartial account of the occurrences of 
the last few months, omitting nothing 
that could do justice to Augustus, and 
expose the selfishness and ingratitude of 
his own conduct; acknowledging with 
shame the influence Henry Stapleton had 
acquired over him, and how he could, 
at any time, by alternate ridicule aud 
threats, win him to his purpose ; and can- 
didly portraying the struggles of his con- 
science while witnessing Harcourt's un- 
merited punishment, and his frequent 
determinations to remove it by a con- 
fession, finally triumphed over by hia 
dariiug vice, and the dread of Augustus's 
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increaBed favour with bis parents. He 
thus coucluded: 

" After tKia humiliating recital. I am 
afraid my dear parents will hardly own 
their Bon, coutraBted as his conduct must 
ever be wi^h that of his more amiable 
friend; but, indeed, mamma, I already 
feel myself an altered character; and 
though [ know it will be long before I 
can ho|)e to attain his excellence, yet, 
believe me, if I receive your forgiveness 
for my past faults, you shall have but 
little cause to complain of me in future. 
I begin to hope I am no longer seltish; 
for 1 feel that I could at this moment 
bear any disgrace or punishment, to save 
Augustus from it. [ intend, by Dr. 
Peirce'a recommendation, to deny myself 
every indulgence, that I may never again 
be led into error by that now hated vice. 
I shall be very miserable till I hear from 
you, for I know your letter will strengthen 
me in every virtuous resolution ; and 1 
trust it will also be the medium of your 
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forgiveness, until I have received which 
1 cannot forgive myself, I almost dread 
the holydays, lest you should, for the 
iirst time, feel no pleasure at seeing me ; 
but I must trust to your oft-experienced 
kindness, and Augustus' and Amelia's in- 
tercession. I am quite ashamed that the 
latter should hear of my guilt — she who 
is so gentle and affectionate, so con- 
siderate for the feelings of others, so 
careless of her own ; but it is due to 
Augustus that every one should be made 
acquainted with it, and it shall not, for 
my sake, be concealed from her. Su- 
Henry and Lady Stapleton are here. 
watching by their unfortunate bod : they 
inquired for me this morning, but I 
dared not see them, — in fact I have lately 
red that the guilty can look no 
ore in the face. Augustus does not 
know of my writing, for he would not 
hear of this exposure being made; but 
my heart already seems lighter, since I 
have confessed its wickedness to those 
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wtio I feel will not be impartiitl, thougli 
duty should make them scvore, jtiilgeit uf 
their hitherto unworthy, but now truly 
peuitent son, 

" CllAItl.ES Mri-worth." 

" Hanlieieke, 

'■ jwujao, IB— •• 

" ThiLt was, indeed, a fortunate hour 
in which I consented to send Auguntuf) 
to Hchool with Charles," said Mr. Mel- 
worth, as, with a serious countenance, he 
folded up hiH eon's letter. 

MBS. MELWORTH IN REPLY. 
" You were right, my dear Charloa, in 
■uppusinf^ that your letter would be a 
source of great uneasiness to your father 
and myself: never before have we had so 
tierioiit^ a one. It was a blight, indeeil, 
when we were so anxiously, sn impatiently 
looking forwtird to the holydays, to hear 
that you had been near ruturning to us 
disgraced for ever ; for you have not now 
to learn that a public expulsion from 
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school is a blot on the character of a 
youth that time can never efface. Let 
the remembraiice that you have ooc« 
merited it dwell for ever on your mind ; 
it is true it will be a humiliating thought; 
but humility is essential to excellence, 
and cannot therefore be purchased at a 
price too dear. I must confess myeelf 
disappointed in you, Charles : 1 had 
hoped that, your father having placed 
you under the care of Dr. Peirce, of 
course with a full conviction of his fitness 
for the trust, you would have felt 
yourself bound to obey him most im- 
plicitly, both as the representative of 
your parents, and as the kind and ever 
watchful promoter of your own best in- 
terests. 1 am, therefore, disappointed 
that the counsels of an unworthy boy, 
however persuasive, should have had 
power to lead you from the paths of 
propriety and— must I add it? — of virtue. 
Let me entreat you, my dear boy, to 
shun evil society, in however exalted a 
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sphere it may invite you to join it; and 
remeniher, too, that rank, far from bein|r 
a screen to vice, renders it leB» excusable 
and more conspicuous. But of Mr. 
Stapleton's defalcation from virtue we 
have no right to spcuk ; it fornix, alas! 
no excuse for yours. Tremble, for the 
future, at the shghtest inclinatiim to 
disobedience, for you know not how far 
it may carry you: when, for the gra- 
tification of an hour, you quitted your 
school, you knew you were acting in 
opposition to regulations the excellency 
of which you had no right to doubt ; but 
you little thought how the adveuture 
would terminate, or to what it would 
lead. We have, indeed, reason to bless 
God thiit you were spared the fate of 
your unhappy companion, who, for the 
remainder of his life, may have cause to 
repent this frolic : but reflect, Charles, 
how much of guilt you have yourself in- 
curred, — duplicity, falsehood, ingratitude, 
and selfishnosa — that leading crime of 
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influenced him. I am pleased with the 
candour of your letter ; for he who sees 
and frankly acknowledges his error, is 
already far advanced towards amendment ; 
but it is to a higher power than mine 
you must look for the strengthening of 
your virtuous resolutions, — to Him who 
never yet despised the sighing of a 
contrite heart,^ — to Him, remember, my 
dear boy, to whom you are accountable 
for the slightest deviation from the paths 
of rectitude and pi-opriety. You have, 
indeed, not a severe judge in your sister 
Amelia: she has already tried to form a 
hundred excuses for your fault; but your 
conscience will tell you they are dictated 
rather by her affection for you, than by 
her sense of right. 

" From your father and myself I may, 
in conclusion, say — fear not; for though 
a tear must mingle with the smile with 
which we have hitherto always greeted 
the arrival of our boy, yet are our hearts 
open to the returning penitent; and we 
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firmly and fondly hope that his future 
conduct will not only wipe away all tears 
from the eyes, but gladden and give 
pride to the hearts of his now sorrowing, 
yet truly affectionate parents^ 

" Charles and Ellen. Melworth/* 

^^ Elnudale Grove, 
" June 2, 18— '• 

** You owe much to Mr. Dampier, in 
return for the injury you intended him : 
we wish you to invite him to the Grove, 
when your father may probably find a 
means of serving him." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It was with very mingled feelings that 
Mr. and Mrs. Melworth, walking on the 
lawn before their house, awaited the 
arrival of the travellers who were hourly 
expected from Hardwicke; and it waa 
with varying emotions of pleasure and 
pain that they embraced them. The 
lady, in simple but most expressive terms, 
thanked Augustus for the change he had 
effected in the character of her son^ of 
whose improved conduct Dr. Peirce had 
spoken in language of the highest praise ; 
while her husband, warmly seconding 
her^ declared that all he had done, or 
even ever could do for him, would be 
trifling indeed, compared with this most 
important service. 

The affectionate youth disclaimed all 
merit, assuring them that it was the 
natural excellence of Charles's heart. 
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wheD left to the exercise of its own 
impulses, that had worked the change ; 
adding, that the late kindness of his 
behaviour to himBelF would have more 
than rcpuid him for any thing he could 
hare suffered. Nor did Charlus find 
much cause to ahriok from the meeting 
he had bo greatly dreaded ; while Amelia, 
grown into an elegant and accomplished 
girl, endeavoured, by an assumption of 
spirits foreign to, her character, to dissi- 
pate all unpleasant remembrances. 

A very few days served to convince the 
anxious parents that the account they 
had received of the amendment in ihc 
disposition of their son was not incorrect. 
They perceived with pleasure that he had 
become perfectly indiflcrent to his own 
comfort and convenience, when placed in 
opposition to that of others; and they 
had almost hourly proof of his attention 
to the doctrine of 8elf-de(iial. 

Soon after his return, he paid a visit to 
Stapleton, who, though able to be re- 
moved to the Abbey, was yet confined to 
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his apartment. With uncommon energy- 
did Charles try to convince him of the 
■folly and impropriety of their past eon- 
duct, and most ingenuously did he con- 
fess the additional guilt he had himself 
incurred : but Henry had, alas ! riseu 
from the bed of sufl'ering neither wiser 
nor better than he had lain down. His 
adoring, but ill-judging parents, agonised 
at the near prospect of losing one to 
whom so much importance was attached, 
had sought only to recover him from the 
etlects of his accident; forgetting that the 
hour of pain is the hour of penitence, 
and that, by a wise and judicious im- 
provement of it, they might have given 
birth to feelings in the heart of their son 
-which would have carried him with 
credit through a hfe of usefulness, and 
stretched him, without terror, upon a bed 
of death. No such change, however, had 
been effected in the hardened heart of 
■Henry Stapleton; and even while yet 
hovering, as it were, between time and 
eternity, he so unfeelingly ridiculed what 
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he termed Charlee's new-fangled notioiiB, 
that the latter determined to avoid, as 
far as the intimacy between their lamihes 
would allow, all future intercourHe with 
one whom he now considered ao de- 
praved ; and &b he left the house, he 
blushed scarlet at the recollection of how 
often the shallow arguments of this 
worthless youth htid triumphed over the 
earnest solicitations of his better friend. 

la the course of a few week», Dampier, 
accompanied by his sister, arrived at the 
Grove, from the host and hostess of 
which they received a kmd and welcome 
reception ; and so much did his amiable 
character and gentlemanlike deportment 
win upon their esteem, that, after consult- 
ing with Dr. Peirce, who was particularly 
anxious to benefit his young friend, Mr, 
Meiworth commenced an inquiry amongst 
his acquaintance for a situation suitable 
to his former attainments ; and so strongly 
did he recommend him, that an intimate 
friend of his own, high in the law, agreed 
to take him into his office, with a view 
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of perfecting him in his profession. The 
grateful Dampier thus raised to a station 
for which by birth and education he was 
eminently qualified^ soon lost that ti- 
midity of address, the natural conse- 
quence of his secluded life, which had so 
often exposed him to the ridicule of 
Henry Stapleton, and became not only a 
favourite in, but an ornament to, the 
society in which he was for the fnture 
called upon to move. An uninterrupted 
friendship was ever after kept up between 
him and the adopted brothers of the 
Grove, both of whom became sincerely 
attached to him ; and looking upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Melworth as the sources of his 
improved fortune, he felt for them a 
respect and affection amounting almost 
to adoration. 

The conclusion of the holydays, mean- 
.while, was a signal for the separation of 
our heroes. Augustus was entered at 
Cambridge, while his friend resumed his 
studies at Hardwicke; and so ardently 
did he devote himself to the acquisition 
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of every elegant and desirable brancli of 
knowledge, and bo earnestly bcoIc to 
destroy every remaining principle of evil 
in hiB heart, that when, after two years, 
he joined his friend at the University, 
Dr. I'oirce proudly declared that he had 
had tlie happiness of sending there two 
young men, than whom he was con- 
vinced none, among the many, would 
nink higher for accomplishment)) of mind, 
elegance of manners, and oxcetlcncicii of 
heart and conduct. A short time after 
Charles's removal to Cambridge, a cir- 
cumstance occurred which induced !VIr, 
and Mnt. Melwurth themselves to journey 
thither, anxious as they were to be the 
heralds of good tidings to their beloved 
ward. 

An aged and distant relative, who had 
been long estranged from the late Mr. 
Hurcourt in consequence of his impru- 
dences, having heard, through a casual 
acquaintance, a very high, though well- 
merited character of the young Au- 
gustus, bad written to his guardian, re- 
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questing that his next month of leisure 
might be passed under his roof^ in order 
that he might himself judge of his fitness 
to succeed him in a fortune and estate to 
which none had a greater right, provided 
he was as worthy as described. Mr. 
Melworth's answer, as may be supposed, 
did not detract from the merits of Au- 
gustus; and the old gentleman having 
been taken suddenly iJl before his plaa 
could be put in execution, had made his 
will in favour of his orphan relative; and 
dying soon after, Augustus found himself 
on the arrival of his friends at Cambridge, 
possessed of a fortune of 5,000/. a year. 

This sudden and unexpected acqui- 
sition of property neither turned the head 
nor corrupted the heart of Augustus Harr 
court. Himself for many years the child 
of misfortune, he rejoiced in the means 
thus afforded him of ministering to the 
necessities of others. His right hand of 
charity was ever open to the widow and 
the orphan; and while his gratitude to 
the Melworths for their early care of him 
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knew no bounds, nor ever suffered di- 
minution, he may be pardoned if he felt 
a pride at being placed, in point of for- 
tune, more on an equality with his friend 
and his friend's slater. 

Neither, in his hour of prosperity, did 
he forget the generous little fellow who, 
alone, amongst ninety boys, had the 
courage boldly to stand forth, his almost 
infant champion, when suffering unjust 
disgrace at Hardwicke. In declaring his 
parents to be rich, Edward Ashtown had 
spoken what he believed to be the truth ; 
for the expensive style in which they 
lived had succeeded in deceiving many, 
much more likely to suspect the real 
state of the case than their youthful son : 
the half-year, however, following: that in 
which he had so generously offered an 
asylum to Augustus fatally undeceived 
him. 

When told that he must, leave the 
magnificent house in which he was bom, 
and resign the comforts and indulgences 
to which he had always been accustomed. 
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be repined not ; but when he found that 
be was never more to return to Hard- 
wicke or to Dr. Peirce, the studious and 
talented boy burst into a flood of tears ; 
and it was long, very long, before his 
parents could restore him to any thing 
like composure. For nearly two years he 
had lived in poverty and seclusion, en- 
deavouring to overcome the difficulties 
which presented themselves, as, with in- 
tense appUcation, he sought to resume the 
studies which the clear explanations of 
his various masters had formerly ren- 
dered so comparatively easy. His father 
possessing neither time nor talent to in- 
struct him, and the remote situation to 
which they had retired shutting out the 
hope of assistance from those who are 
often found willing to direct the inquiries 
of the youthful candidate for knowledge, 
it was to his own exertions alone^ and 
ardent desire for improvement, that he 
owed the gradual progress he was making ; 
when Augustus Harcourt, who had heard 
of his little friend's altered pro£|>ect8. 
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with a pang of regret, which his own 
dependent state had failed to produce in 
his bosom, sought out the retreat of his 
parents ; and, with expressions of sincere 
regard, informed the delighted Edward 
that he was once more to return to 
Hardwicke and his respected tutor, and 
that he should make his education and 
future settlement the object of his un- 
ceasing care. 

To Henry Stapleton, at this favourable 
period of our narrative, it is painful to 
revert ; but an interest in the welfare of 
our young readers obliges us. His father 
prematurely dying, left him, at nineteen, 
with a fortune almost princely; when 
his over-indulgent mother too late dis- 
covered that, she had wasted her affection 
on a most unworthy son. With an edu- 
cation but half perfected, and manners 
eminently unpolished, he succeeded to his 
title, and became master of the Abbey ; 
while Lady Stapleton, unwilling that 
her daughters should remain within the 
influence of such unfavourable society as 
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that which he now constantly introduced 
there, retired with them to London. Lett 
entirely to himself, and, by his fortune, 
allowed the indulgence of every vicious 
propensity, this degraded young man 
soon became the detestation of his neigh- 
bourhood, and the disgrace of his ancient^ 
and hitherto respectable, family; shew- 
ing, by the contrast which he formed 
with his former companions at the Grove, 
(who had long discontinued any ac- 
quaintance with him), the ill effects of 
early vice unchecked by the mild yet 
powerful influence of parental discipline, 
and evil dispositions unimproved by the 
well-directed application of moral pre- 
cepts and religious instruction. 
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